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Manpower Study 


Tue problem of withdrawal of National Guardsmen 
and reservists from the labor force is being studied by 
agencies concerned with national defense planning. 
The National Security Resources Board, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Bureau of Employment 
Security, of the Department of Labor are jointly 
seeking to arrive at a procedure which will minimize 
the occupational dislocations which would otherwise 
affect industrial war production. 

This project is designed to determine the occupa- 
tional distribution of reservists in essential industries 
or establishments. It is expected to illustrate the 
possible effects of the withdrawals of National Guards- 
men and reservists by studying selected plants and 
areas. It will also be useful in planning draft pro- 
cedures to permit the orderly absorption of skilled 
reservists into the armed forces where their highest 
skills can best be used and to provide a flow of ade- 
quate replacements from other segments of the civilian 
population. 

Two or three key plants in each of five selected areas 
will be surveyed with regard to the occupational char- 
acteristics of reservists. The areas selected are San 
Diego, California; Birmingham, Alabama; Hartford, 
Connecticut; South Bend, Indiana; and Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


Sixth Annual NEPH Week 


THE sixth annual observance of NEPH Week will 
begin on Sunday, October 1, 1950, and will continue 
through Saturday, October 7. 

As a part of its preparations for this observance, 
the President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week has called a 1-day 
annual meeting of committee members and State 
chairmen of Governors’ committees on NEPH Week 
in Washington, D. C., on August 9, 1950. Because of 
the key role which the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity and State employment security agencies play 
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in the observance of NEPH Week itself, and because 
of their continuing responsibility for the placement 
of handicapped persons, all State employment secu- 
rity administrators have been urged to attend this 
annual meeting. A substantial number of State em- 
ployment security officials will attend the meeting as 
chairmen of Governors’ committees. A highlight of 
the conference will be the attendance of President 
Truman, along with Secretary of Labor Tobin, and 
Admiral MclIntire, chairman of the President’s 
Committee. 

On August 10, the day following the President’s 
Committee meeting, the Bureau will hold a 1-day 
conference of State employment security officials who 
are present. This session will be devoted to a review 
of the specific responsibilities of the Employment 
Service in the observance of NEPH Week and in 
connection with a year-round program for the place- 
ment of handicapped persons. Bureau_ representa- 
tives will review past experience, summarize methods 
that have proved most effective, and present materials 
that will be made available to States this year. State 
agency representatives will, in turn, be given an op- 
portunity to review past State experience, comment 
on materials made available to States, and describe 
their plans for this year. Out of such an exchange of 
experience and plans, ideas are expected to develop 
that will be of value to all States. The Bureau will 
summarize the results of the conference and distribute 
them to the State agencies. 


GI Bill’s Sixth Birthday 


June 22 was the sixth birthday of the GI Bill, a law 
passed June 22, 1944, to help World War II veterans 
get back into the swing of civilian living. The Vet- 
erans Administration took note of this anniversary 
by release of the following facts: 

During the 6 years the act has been in effect, a 
majority of the Nation’s 15,300,000 World War II 
veterans have benefited by one or more of its three 
major provisions—education and training at Govern- 
ment expense; Government-guaranteed and insured 
loans for homes, farms, and businesses, and a read- 
justment allowance program to help tide veterans 
over during periods of unemployment or slack self- 
employment. 

Here’s the record of the GI Bill’s accomplishments: 

Some 7,000,000 ex-servicemen and women, at some 
time or another, have attended school or trained on 
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the job or on the farm under the law’s educational 
provisions. This program so far has cost more than 
$10 billion for tuition, supplies, and subsistence 
allowances. 

All together, the veterans spent a total of 95,000,000 
months in the classroom, at the work bench, and on 
the farm, or an average of about 15 months of training 
per veteran. 

More than $11 billion of GI loans have been ob- 
tained by 2,100,000 World War II veterans during 
the 6 years of the GI Bill; 92 percent of these, or 
1,940,000 loans, were for homes; another 121,000 
were for businesses, and the remaining 57,500 were 
for farms and farm equipment. 

Veterans have turned out to be good loan risks. 
Only seven-tenths of 1 percent of the loans were de- 
faulted to the extent that the VA had to make good 
the guaranteed and insured portions. 

The GI loan program has another 7 years to go, 
ending for the majority of veterans on July 25, 1957. 
Because the program still has a long life ahead of it, 
the VA has advised veterans that there’s no need to 
rush into the program without thinking things over 
carefully. 

Readjustment allowances for unemployment and 
self-employment—a third major GI Bill benefit— 
ended for most veterans on July 25, 1949, although a 
comparative trickle of applications continues from 
veterans who still are eligible. 

During the 6 years of the GI Bill, about 9;000,000 
veterans drew readjustment allowances that totaled 
$3.8 billion. The VA’s experience has been that 
the average veteran found a job after having been 
on the readjustment allowance rolls for about a 
month and a half, despite the fact that benefits could 
extend in most cases for as long as 52 weeks. 

The purpose of the program was to provide some 
financial assistance to veterans who were out of 
work, partially employed, or self-employed and 
netting less than $100 a month. 


More Than an Employment Agency 


“UncLe SaM—EMPLOYMENT CoUNSELOR’”” is the title 
of an article by John L. Kent, in the June issue of the 
Kiwanis Magazine. 

The world’s largest free public employment service 
is more than an employment agency, Mr. Kent says. 
Through local offices operated by affiliated State 
agencies, the service gives technical employment man- 
agement services to employers and workers through- 
out the Nation on an impartial basis. It provides job 
placement, employment counseling, special services 
to the handicapped, cooperates with civic groups and 
labor organizations in community employment and 
vocational planning * * * it has interviewing and 
selection techniques, such as aptitude tests and job 
descriptions. 

Mr. Kent comments on the triple usefulness of labor 
market information which the USES has at its finger 
tips—information on an area, State and national 
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basis, which acts as a guide to job seekers who want 
to know where and what kinds of jobs are available, 
tells employers how many and what types of workers 
are available, and guides local civic groups in employ- 
ment and industrial planning. 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. Kent’s article 
says: ‘‘Here is an agency of government which is a 
real help to business—not competing with it. And 
it is usirig research and survey technics on a Nation- 
wide basis under Federal direction solely for the 
benefit of local business which does not have large 
personnel research facilities.” 


Increased Productivity and Living Standards 


EMPLOYERS, workers, and government labor experts 
of the more than 40 member countries attending the 
Thirty-third International Labour Office Conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland, heard George P. Delaney, 
international representative of the AFL, report on 
the gains made by American workers during the past 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May 1950 
(U. S. and Territories) - 


Number or 


| 
| Change from 
| amount 
1 
| 
| 





previous month 
Over-all 
Initial claims........... | 11,137,000 | 3% decrease. 
Weeks of unemployment | 
covered by continued | 
0 eee 7, 915, 700 1% increase. 
Weeks compensated..... 6,791,199 | 1% increase. 
Weekly average benefi- | 
ee Cae 1,567,205 | 1% increase. 
Benefits paid........... | $136, 778,050 | 2% decrease. 
Funds available as of 


May 31, 1950......... $6, 766, 651,469 | 1% increase. 





Vistis to local offices... . . 12, 888, 100 | 1% increase. 
New applications........ | 665,200 | 14% increase. 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ........ 922,400 | 416% increase. 
Nonagricultural..... 844, 800 18% increase. 
Placements: 
Agricultural......... | 797, 300 | 418% increase. 
Nonagricultural, total. | 488, 700 20% increase. 
re eee 309,500 | 26% increase. 
Women........ 179, 200 12% increase. 
Handicapped... ... 19,100 | 22% increase. 
Counseling interviews. . 126, 200 16% increase. 
Employer visits......... 254,000 | 12% increase. 
Veterans | | 
New applications. ...... 123,800 | 1% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. | 221,800 | 20% increase. 
Placements, nonagricul- | | 
BOE ath eee ne tad 129,100 | 23% increase. 
Placements, _handi- | 
DUIS Sos bw 4 5 ks 9,500 | 20% increase. 
Counseling interviews. . . . 32, 400 3% increase. 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new u nemployment. 
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Basic Principles of the Employment Service Management Program 


By ARTHUR W. MOTLEY 


Assistant Director in Charge of Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ooD management is 
one of the founda- 
tions upon which a 
successful business ‘is 
built. If the employment 
security program is to 
achieve success in any 
community, 1. e., receive 
and maintain community 
acceptance, its operation 
must be based on sound 
management principles. 
The responsibility of a 
localemploymentsecurity 
office manager today is 
far more complex than it 
was 20 years ago or even 10 years ago. Broadening 
of the employment service program itself through the 
introduction of counseling, testing, occupational 
analysis, and labor market information increased the 
technical aspects of the manager’s job. The unem- 
ployment insurance program at its inception brought 
responsibility for taking and handling claims. Today 
a philosophy prevails that the insurance program 
should be brought closer to the claimant by having 
monetary and nonmonetary decisions made at the 
local office level and again the manager’s span of 
control is widened. 
In cities of 50,000 or more, the local office manager 
is similar to a department store manager who has a 
number of departments for which he is responsible 
and his success as a manager depends on his ability 
to delegate and to supervise his various division heads. 
The managers of offices in cities of less than 50,000 not 
only have the job of performing the same span of 
functions as the large office managers but they must, 
in addition to supervising their limited staffs, be able 
themselves to perform the various activities carried 
on in a local office. The manager of a small office 
must know the technical aspects of the various com- 
ponents of the total program better than the manager 
of a large office since he does not have technicians on 
his staff to advise him at any time of the day. 
The increasing importance of the employment se- 
curity program, its general public acceptance, and 
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a realization of the complexity of its operation led to 
the conclusion that special types of management con- 
trols must be introduced to insure success of the under- 
taking. Through the joint efforts and research work 
of technical staff from both headquarters and State 
offices, the present organization and management pro- 
gram, with a system of controls particularly pointed to 
employment security activities, was developed and 
adopted. As of this time, the program has been 
installed by practically all of the States in a large 
percentage of their local offices. 


Applied to Large and Small Offices Alike 


There are several objectives in the use of these 
management controls. They provide the manager 
with a factual basis for planning a semiannual oper- 
ating program suitably proportioned to the needs of 
his community; with a means of determining progress 
in achieving these goals and with information that 
enables him to be certain that a proportionate share 
of staff resources is being devoted to the various com- 
ponent parts of the program. Balance of program is 
essential, not only between unemployment insurance 
and employment service but also within the employ- 
ment service, i. e., between the placement function 
and the technical aspects of the program. 

From time to time, the idea has been expressed that 
this sytem of management controls is applicable only 
in large offices: that it is senseless to require the 
manager of a small office to prepare a 6-month plan 
of action since a major portion of the action required 
will be his own performance. We believe (and the 
belief is now generally accepted) that a plan of service 
is necessary for any community large enough to war- 
rant the existence of an employment security office 
and that such a plan should be the joint effort of the 
local manager and his field supervisor. To obviate 
evaluation of his own work by the manager, it has 
been found practical to move responsiblity for the use 
of qualitative controls to the field supervision level. 
Hence the program has a flexibility that permits its 
adaptation to conditions in any office in any State in 
the Nation. 





Important as the problems of the local office 
manager are, it must be borne in mind that the span 
of management responsibility extends over all levels 
of supervision engaged in the program. Although 
there is a difference in the kind and degree of this 
responsibility, it must be effective at the State, 
regional and national levels. While at the local level, 
it is primarily an operating responsibility (and this is 
true to some extent at the State office level) the 
responsibility at higher levels is one of exercising 
leadership and coordination as well as the discharge 
of statutory duties. 


In the execution of these responsibilities, those 
administering the program must make use of a man- 
agement program supported by a plan and some type 
of control. For example, one of the important man- 
agement responsibilities of the State director is the 
balancing of programs as well as the distribution of 
staff between the local offices within the State. 
Information available from the controls maintained 
at the local level provide the director with an accurate 
picture of the strong and weak points in the State 
operation. His line supervisors and staff technicians 
are enabled to plan and take whatever remedial action 
is necessary to correct the weaknesses that have become 
apparent at the local level. Likewise, and equally 
important, the strong points in any local office can be 
detected and analyzed and the information made 
available to other offices in the State. 


Where Understanding Is Needed 


Since the relationship that exists between the State 
office and the local offices is one of straight line super- 
vision, it is on the whole, clearly understood. The 
relationship between the State and the regional and 
national office is not so well understood nor accepted 
by State agency administrators on the same basis. 
Regardless of the degree of acceptance, the Federal 
partners in this Federal-State program have important 
leadership and statutory responsibilities. The man- 
agement problem, however, is of a different nature 
than the management problems of the State and local 
office. It is primarily a responsibility of program 
leadership and not of program operation such as is 
the responsibility of the State agency. 


As a forerunner to the development of a 6-month 
operating program of its own, the headquarters office 
requires that each of the regional offices act, in a 
sense, as a listening post. Through discussion with 
State agency officials, administrative review and 
analysis of plans for local office operation, the regional 
offices keep abreast of conditions that exist in the States 
and provide advice on those program matters needing 
attention. 

The headquarters offices taking into consideration 
the advice of its regional offices plus information based 
on economic forecasts, develops a list of topics that 
will make up its operating program for the coming 
period. The regional representative considers these 
proposed projects against the needs of his region, 
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allocates the staff time of his own personnel and 
determines the technical staff that he will require 
from the various divisions of the headquarters office. 
It is then his management responsibility to see that 
his program is either completed or progress is made 
on the various projects during the 6-month period. 
One of the most important activities in the entire 
organization and management program is local 


office budgeting and the related preparation of 
“Local Office Workload Estimates and Supple- 
mental Data’ (Form A) by the local managers. 


These forms provide direct contact from the local 
level through the State and regional offices to the 
headquarters office. While this tool is not used as a 
control at the Federal level, it does provide a wealth 
of information in balancing program and allocating 
funds on a national basis. 

As the management trail is followed through the 
four levels of the employment security program, the 
question arises, “Is all of the effort given to manage- 
ment a justifiable expenditure of time and money?” 
The answer is definitely in the affirmative. Local 
office managers who are developing their third and 
fourth 6-month plan of action state that they now 
know their local office problems more intimately. 
They have made amazing strides in improving their 
community acceptance and securing better results 
from their available staff. Field supervisors and 
State directors state that as a result of management 
controls they are able to evaluate local office per- 
formance on facts and not on guesswork. They 
find they can better allocate staff resources and 
balance program among local offices. The regional 
and headquarters offices in analyzing local office 
plans are able to present a more down-to-earth 
picture of the requirements of the State agencies as 
to program and budget needs to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress of the United States and 
discuss the actual situation as it prevails at the 
operating levels of the program. 


Commission on Migratory Labor 
[oe Federal Register of June 6 gives the text of Executive 
1 


Order 10129 establishing the President’s Commission on 
gratory Labor. 


Among other things, the Commission is directed to inquire 
into conditions among alien and domestic migratory workers; 
problems created by migration of workers; responsibilities now 
being assumed by public authorities to alleviate conditions; 
whether temporary employment of foreign workers is required 
to supplement domestic labor; extent of illegal migration and 
how Federal, State and local government can be strengthened 
to eliminate it. 


Commission members are: Maurice T. Van Hecke, North 
Carolina University law professor, chairman; Robert E. Lucey, 
Catholic Archbishop of San Antonio, Tex.; Paul E. Miller, 
chief of University of Minnesota’s Extension Service; William 
M. Leiserson, former chairman of National Mediation Board 
and one-time member of USES Federal Advisory Council; 
Peter H. Odegard, professor of political science at University 
of California. 

The Commission, which has authority to hold public hear- 
ings, is to submit a report and recommendations to the President 
not later than December 15, 1950. 
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Management and Supervision of Employment Security 
Qifices, Yesterday-Today-Tomorrow 


By ROBERT L. THOMAS 


Chief, Division of Organization and Management 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE employment se- 

curity program is 

big business! It is 
easy for each of us work- 
ing in our own individual 
local office or in our re- 
spective niches in the 
State or National organ- 
ization to lose sight of 
this fact. Nevertheless 
it is true that very few 
private corporations and 
few other Government 
agencies handle more 
hard cash in the course of a year, or perform oper- 
ations which involve direct service to a_ larger 
number of individuals, both workers, and employers. 


During the 12 months ending March 31, 1950, 
very close to 2 billion dollars ($1,906,089,000) of 
unemployment insurance claims were paid through 
the employment security offices; 180,555,000 visits 
were made to the offices; over 13,500,000 jobs were 
filled (4.5 million nonagricultural and 9 million 
farm); over 600,000 individuals were given vocational 
counseling in the course of 1,060,996 counseling 
interviews; about 400,000 individuals were given 
aptitude or proficiency tests; over 2,500,000 pro- 
motional visits were made to employers’ establish- 
ments in the 48 States and the Territories. Important 
services were rendered communities throughout the 
Nation in providing and disseminating labor market 
information, occupational analysis, and industrial 
services. Significant services were rendered in the 
fields of community employment planning and a 
variety of other community activities. 





Robert L. Thomas. 


Complex Pattern, Large-Scale Operation 


Not only are the operations of the employment 
security system formidable from the standpoint of 
quantity or volume, but the individual programs and 
activities comprising the work of the system are 
widely diverse in nature and many of them are highly 
technical and complex. 

Under the common heading of employment security 
we have large-scale operations comparable to: 

a. Those of the largest private insurance corpora- 
tions, with all of the fiscal, accounting, claims- 
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processing, payment, adjustment, and fraud-control 
activities inherent in such enterprises; 

b. The placement activities of all employers—but 
involving activities of classification, selection, and job 
matching on a scale that is equaled by no single corpo- 
rate enterprise in volume and by no organization, public 
or private, in regard to the different types and kinds 
of jobs involved; 

c. The marketing, promotional, and selling phases 
of all large-scale enterprises which must depend upon 
aggressive merchandising to secure customers in a free 
market; 

d. The statistical processes and know-how of a 
major research enterprise; 

e. The counseling and testing activities performed 
by universities and other schools, welfare and social 
agencies or fee-charging consultants, but in a volume, 
and for more different types and kinds of applicants 
than those serviced by any other organization; 

f. A significant portion of the services rendered by 
industrial and management engineering consultants; 

g. The combined community relationships main- 
tained by a local chamber of commerce, the central 
labor union, the community chest federation, the 
missing persons bureau, and the corner policeman. 


To point out that this vast, diverse, and complex 
group of activities requires a great amount of manage- 
rial attention, and a management skill of the highest 
order is to belabor the obvious. 


-Have We Kept Pace With the Program? 


A few years ago'a book was written called “The 
Managerial Revolution.” Its principal thesis was 
that the real direction and control of many key enter- 
prises had passed (or were passing) from the hands of 
the promoters, investors, and owners into the hands of 
the individuals who manage the significant companies 
which are so important in today’s industrial economy. 
While the special conditions which surround public 
service make any exact parallel impossible, it is cer- 
tainly true that the men who manage and who super- 
vise the management of the local employment security 
offices control to a great degree the extent of effective- 
ness, quality, and public acceptance of this vital and 
far-reaching program. 


Having agreed unanimously among ourselves as to 
the importance of our program and the particular 
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importance of the management and supervision of the 
employment security offices, it might be a healthy 
idea to look back at our tracks over the years, appraise 
today’s situation, and perhaps look a bit to the future. 

Has the development of management methods and 
tools (and the effective application of them) kept pace 
with the growth and expansion of the employment 
security program? Even the most kindly observer 
would be forced to shake his head sadly. From the 
beginning, there has been a significant, and in retro- 
spect an alarming, lag between the developing and 
expanding employment security program over the 
years and the development and effective application 
of sound management methods and tools adequate to 
the demands of that program. It should be pointed 
out that there were many reasons underlying this lag 
and it is certain that a case of malfeasance could not 
be made against any of the hardy individuals whose 
service has spanned the 16 or 17 years since the 
program began. 

From 1933 through 1937 no qualitative controls 
existed and quantitative controls were generally 
confined to the simple statistical collection of a few 
raw workload items on a periodic basis. The years 
through 1938-41 saw the independent development 
throughout the country of a limited number of the 
first qualitative controls (such as order and application 
card analyses, error check sheets on claims-taking and 
others) in a number of States. These were pooled by 
a group of about 35 or 40 representatives from the 
various States who came together in Washington 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Employment 
Security in the summer of 1940. These controls were 
consolidated and issued together with a body of 
program material and suggested procedures in the 
form of handbooks or guides for local office reference. 
While it cannot honestly be said that these handbooks 
had any immediate or profound impact upon local 
office operations, they comprised the first materials of 
this type given general distribution throughout the 
country. Assuch, they made a significant contribution 
at least to the extent of disseminating a compendium 
of best practices as they existed at that time and they 
both stimulated and clarified the thinking of local and 
State offices in many parts of the Nation. Curiously 
enough, this series of handbooks included, in the 
draft stage, a quite advanced treatment of local 
office organization and certain phases of manage- 
ment which borrowed heavily from a pioneer manual 
on this subject developed by the Texas agency. For 
some reason, now lost in time, this particular hand- 
book was never printed and released with the rest. 


Emergency Prods Our Efficient Growth 


During the same period some advances were made 
in the refinement of operating statistics for manage- 
ment control purposes (such as workload ratios). Also 
during late 1940 and early 1941 under the stimulus of 
approaching war the majority of employment security 
offices embarked for the first time upon the regular 
collection, from significant employers, of information 
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relating to current employment status and future 
hiring plans. 

The war period, for all of its rude effect upon the 
happy, married life of the two-partner programs of 
employment security, marked a period of significant 
development for both of them insofar as management 
concepts and methods were concerned. 

The employment service, as the operating arm of 
the War Manpower Commission, was forced into 
serious planning as a part of its day-to-day operations 
and on a scale which had not been dreamed of prior 
to that time. The staffing of war plants and construc- 
tion projects had to be planned in advance. However 
rough-and-ready it may have appeared at the time, 
advance planning of major operations had to take 
place and did take place as an integral part of the 
operations responsibility. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers were moved from supply to demand produc- 
tion areas through the clearance system requiring 
planning and control of a high order by both the 
supply and the demand offices. Complex priority 
and allocation systems had to be planned and thought 
through before being applied in the community, and 
related control mechanisms had to be maintained 
after their inception. Careful analysis of operating 
problems, such as bottleneck skills or hard-to-fill (but 
urgently essential) labor requirements, became a 
regular part of management’s responsibility, together 
with the planning of appropriate remedial action 
whether it involved job analysis and a breakdown of 
skills, or assurance of housing arrangements, in-plant 
transfer, recruitment from less-essential activities, or 
some other solution. The collection and analysis of 
comprehensive information with respect to both labor 
supply and demand in each community labor market 
emerged as a recognized and essential facet of the 
management job. The identification of all significant 
employers and the assembly and use, on a regular 
basis, of information as to the status and nature of 
their employment and their production plans both 
currently and for specified future periods became a 
part of management routine. 

Unfortunately many of the specific planning prob- 
lems and a large number of the individual control 
devices of the employment service became obsolete 
or lost their specific utility with the ending of the 
war. The change to an uncontrolled labor market 
was abrupt and adjustment of management to an 
almost forgotten set of operating conditions was slow 
and awkward. Nevertheless the war years marked 
a growing maturity, familiarity with and acceptance 
of the basic management elements of fact-gathering, 
analysis, planning, and control in local offices to a 
degree far beyond that prevailing prior to the war 
effort. 

These same years marked equally significant 
developments in the growth of management con- 
cepts, tools, and techniques in the unemployment 
insurance operation although for somewhat different 
reasons. While by no means years of peace and 
quiet (beset as they were by staffing, financing, and 
changing operating problems) the period did provide 
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some relief from the heavy operating pressures which 
characterized the late thirties and 1940 and 1941— 
those hectic years which saw the launching and the 
shakedown cruise of the Nation’s first great venture 
in insurance against the hazards of unemployment. 
During the war years there was opportunity for con- 
solidation and careful analysis of the experience in 
the program gained to that time and particularly 
for the formulation of careful planning and a state 
of readiness to meet the heavy upsurge of unem- 
ployment which was sure to accompany the termina- 
tion of hostilities and the shift to peacetime production. 

In spite of the very real advances experienced 
during the war years in understanding, development, 
and application of specific management tools to 
employment security office operations, the recon- 
version period (about mid-1945 to mid-1947) saw a 
general regression in the actual application and use of 
management tools and methods throughout the 
country. 


Reconversion—A Trying Period 


The reconversion period was a most difficult and 
even chaotic one for the employment security offices. 
While the reconversion adjustment was not quite as 
catastrophic as anticipated by some of our more 
gloomy economists, it had a profound impact upon 
the labor market. Claims loads swelled to peak 
levels; 8 to 10 million demobilized soldiers returned 
to the labor market; the whole nature of the labor 
market changed shifting abruptly from one of acute 
shortage under manpower controls to a free heavy- 
surplus market; operating methods that had been 
successful for a number of years under such condi- 
tions suddenly broke down and _ almost-forgotten 
concepts had to be rediscovered or relearned; em- 
ployment service operations returned to State ad- 
ministration; ‘‘reintegration” and wide organizational 
changes took place; heavy personnel turnover 
occurred with the return of veterans with job rights 
and the reestablishment of State merit examinations. 
It was a period of catch-as-catch-can with new 
emergencies and problems arising on an almost daily 
basis. Application of management tools and methods, 
then known and in existence, reached a low ebb in 
many areas throughout the country. 

The historic lag or gap between the ever-expanding 
operations of the employment security program (the 
whole counseling program was launched during this 
time) and the application of management tools and 
techniques has seldom been wider than during this 
period some 12 to 14 years after the program had its 
beginning. To be sure, there were exceptional local 
offices throughout the country in which this was not 
true. On the whole, however, the situation was 
characterized by a lack of general or concerted appli- 
cation of the tools and techniques which were in 
existence at the time. A considerable body of such 
tools had actually been developed up to this point. 
For the most part, however, they were tucked away 
gathering dust in old (or unused) handbooks, bulletins, 
and manuals throughout the Nation. 
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As the transition period, which began with recon- 
version, came to an end around late 1947 and early 
1948, a growing interest in local office management 
problems manifested itself strongly in a great many 
parts of the country. Old controls and methods were 
brought out, dusted off and put to use. In addition 
there was a pronounced increase in experimentation 
or development of new approaches and new instru- 
ments for securing more effective operations through 
the application of management methods. In a num- 
ber of places local managers, field superviors, and 
State office technical staff began to experiment in an 
attempt to integrate and weld into a system the many 
heretofore individual and unrelated tools and methods 
which had grown up over the years. Extending this 
concept further, they began to explore workable means 
of relating budget and staffing provisions to the pro- 
gram-management systems which they were develop- 
ing. Exploration was also undertaken with respect 
to local office organization as an important phase of 
the management task. In a number of States some 
brillant pioneering work began to take shape along 
these lines. 


A Management System Is Born 


It was during this period that the organization and 
management staff of the Bureau initiated extensive 
field studies in cooperation with the many States 
known to be most active in these management areas. 
Out of the work of these many local offices and State 
services the best methods were selected and tested, 
organized in logical sequence and integrated into the 
first comprehensive management system for local office 
operating use. 


This management system was issued as a part of the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL (Part I, secs. 7000- 
8999) in July 1948, and dealt primarily with employ- 
ment service activities. Unemployment insurance 
activities were covered in a major addition to the 
MANUAL in early 1950. This basic management 
approach for employment security office management 
has been introduced to and is currently in use in 
almost all offices in the Nation. The acceptance it 
has gained gives evidence of its fundamental soundness 
in meeting the needs of both local management and 
field supervision. Providing as it does a clear-cut 
method of specific planning for increased achievement 
goals and program quality improvement, the estab- 
lishment of simple controls and evaluation tools to 
assure this achievement and a method for translating 
program goals into budget terms, the system goes a 
long way toward closing the historic lag between 
operations and management method. 

In addition to its advantages for local management 
the system provides the soundest possible base for 
effective field supervision. With agreed-upon pro- 
gram plans and goals, common methods of evaluation 
and appraisal and a common understanding as to the 
budget resources required to carry out a specific 
planned operation in a given period, the highest type 
of teamwork becomes possible between the field super- 
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visor (representing the State office) and the local 
manager and his staff who bear the direct responsi- 
bility for operating results. The recently released Em- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL (Part I, secs. 4000— 
4999) on Field Supervision is based wholly on this 
premise and fully utilizes the local management system 
and control information for the purpose of making 
the job of the field supervisor more effective, both in 
reference to the local office and to the State office. 

What have been the results to date of the introduc- 
tion of the management system in local offices? After 
all, planning, evaluation and control of operations are 
good only if they improve operations. They are not 
ends in themselves. 

Taken all in all the results achieved throughout the 
country have been both impressive and_ highly 
encouraging. Wherever the system has been applied 
aggressively and carried through on a sustained basis 
excellent results have uniformly materialized. Pene- 
tration of the local offices into the hiring processes of 
the major employers in their areas have increased 
significantly. The volume of job openings from 
minor market firms has been sustained and increased 
at the same time. Better and more desirable job 
openings have been attracted to the offices. Selection 
methods have been improved through increased file 
use and improved screening methods. Occupational 
analysis tools, testing and labor market information 
have received fuller and more effective use both as 
promotional media to obtain and hold platement 
business and to improve the counseling process and its 
results. Unemployment insurance claims taking, 
local determinations and adjustments have improved 
significantly. Utilization of staff within the offices 
has improved measurably. Participation by the 
manager and his staff in formulating a budget based 
on program plans has resulted in an awakened interest 
in this important process in the local office and pro- 
vides as well a much sounder base for the over-all 
State budget and the allocation of budget and staff 
resources among offices in the State. Field super- 
vision has increased in effectiveness as has the planning 
and scheduling of staff or technical assistance from 
the State office. 


Control Presupposes “Know-How” 


Management tools and a rational management 
method are not, however, a patent medicine. The 
results obtained from the serious and _ intelligent 
application of the management system, touched upon 
in the preceding paragraph, have not occurred in 
every office where the magic wand has been waved. 
Happily enough, improved operations have occurred 
in the majority of offices. They have not obtained, 
however, unless the system is applied thoroughly and 
with care. They have not obtained unless the in- 
formation yielded by the control and evaluation tools 
is understood and used as a basis for correction of the 
operation weaknesses revealed. Above all, manage- 
ment tools are not a substitute for operations and program 
“know-how.”? The complex instrument panel, charts, 








navigation devices, radio apparatus, and flight plans, 
the control tools of a transport pilot, are of no value to 
a man who doesn’t know how to fly a plane. A basic 
mastery of program and operating method is a 
prerequisite to the effective use of management tools. 

What future developments may we expect in 
employment security office management and super- 
vision? Have we finally closed the lag between 
program development and operations and the manage- 
ment tools necessary to their effective application? 

In terms of management methods and tools avail- 
able for use, we are today in the best position we 
have enjoyed since the beginning of the employment 
security program. Even so, the lag is not completely 
closed. Developmental work is in progress to fill in 
gaps in the areas of farm placement and of testing. 
It is hoped that these will be ready for addition to 
the management manual in the near future. Ex- 
ploratory work is under way to determine more 
accurate and more effective methods for arriving at 
stafling schedules based on any given combination 
of operating plans and procedures. The management . 
system needs strengthening and expansion to meet 
fully the special management problems of multioffice 
metropolitan areas and very large office operation. 

It is doubtful, in this dynamic employment security 
program, if the control and management tool develop- 
ment will ever keep a completely timed and syn- 
chronized pace with program developments and 
changes. It is certain, however, that the lag will 
never again reach the serious dimensions that it has 
at times during past years. The major lag from now 
on, if one occurs, will be in the skilled and intensive 
application of the available management tools and 
methods to the operation of the employment security 
offices. Whether this lag will ever become a threat 
to the effective provision of services to the public is 
a question only you in the employment security 
offices can answer. 


AT Press TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 
INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY AND LIVING STANDARDS 
half century as a result of increased productivity. 
His comments were in support of [LO Director- 
General David A. Morse’s annual report which 
urged increased productivity as a means of raising 
world living standards. He said: 

We have found by long experience that our best hope of an 
expanding market lies at home—in the pay envelopes of the 
very workers who produce the goods * * *. Weare anxious 
to send our products overseas, of course. But it is not a part of 
the American economic philosophy to rely on foreign trade as 
the prime target for expansion. 

American workers believe in high productivity. They know 
that it brings higher wages and shorter hours. They are not 
opposed to greater profits for their employers so long as their 
own standard of living rises in proportion. They have welded 
together a strong trade union movement to make sure that such 
a sharing of increased output takes place. 

American workers know that under the give-and-take of free 
industry and free labour within the framework of a democratic 
society their hours during the first half of this century have been 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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This photograph was taken during an actual meeting in the Rockford, Ill., local office. 
December 1950 period, developed by the local office manager and field 


The plan of action for the July- 
supervisor in accordance with the Organization 
and Management Program, is being reviewed. Left to right: Olin W. Dibble, field supervisor; Mrs. Opal Gabrielson; 
Walter Springer, local office manager, Rockford, Ill.; and Walter E. Parker, chief of Downstate Operations. 





Field Supervision and Management Controls 


By MRS. OPAL GABRIELSON 
Assistant to Chief of Downstate Operations in Illinois 


HE Organization and Management Program is to 
‘te Employment Security Program what wonder 
drugs are to the medical profession. Its uses 
are constantly being enlarged to help us cure some of 
our ills. It is not a cure-all, but like the wonder drugs 
we should continue testing it against our various 
problems to see if we may have a cure or solution for 
some of our problems which we are not using. It’s 
not a 24-hour cure. We may have to take it in pretty 
large doses at first, but before long small daily doses 
will keep us in top-notch condition to do our job. 
The ingredients of the wonder drugs are not new. 
It’s the methods used to combine these ingredients, 
the identification of the ailments to which they should 
be applied and specific directions for controlling the 
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dosage that makes them so effective. The Organiza- 
tion and Management Program does the same thing. 
It takes recognized principles of supervision and 
management, identifies the areas of Employment 
Security operations which can be improved by the 
use of these principles and gives specific instruction 
for applying them. Let’s consider some of the 
“ingredients”’ of supervision. 

First, it must have a purpose. Basically, the purpose 
of supervision in the Employment Security Program 
is to develop and improve its efficiency; in other words, 
to assist us in attaining our objective of making the 
local office an integral part of the employment process 
of the community it serves. Wasn’t this the purpose 
of supervision both before and after the Organization 
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and Management Program was introduced? 

A second “ingredient” might be the responsibilities 
assigned to the supervisory line. Prior to development 
of the Organization and Management Program, super- 
vision was responsible for planning, direction controls, 
and evaluation of accomplishment. The Organiza- 
tion and Management Program embraces these same 
supervisory responsibilities. What then is so new and 
different about the Organization and Management 
Program? Isn’t it the degree to which each level of 
supervision participates and assumes responsibility for 
these functions? The local office is the focal point 
for planning, direction, and control. Planning and 
measuring accomplishment as a part of all levels of 
supervision beginning with the local office unit head, 
is a radical departure from our former concepts as to 
where responsibility for these functions should be 
placed. The setting-up of uniform standards for 
planning, controlling, and measuring both potential 
and accomplishment is a new approach to supervision. 


The Organization and Management Program, 
developed by headquarters, and introduced in Illinois 
late in 1948, sets up a program to facilitate the 
development of an efficient and effective Employment 
Security operation. It is simple, easily understood, 
and adaptable to all levels of supervision in line opera- 
tions. It coordinates supervision at all levels into a 
continuous chain and gives us uniform standards for 
measuring our progress. 


More Voice for Office Manager 


Prior to the Organization and Management Pro- 
gram the local office: manager had little voice in plan- 
ning for his office. This along with budgeting was the 
responsiblity of the State office. Over-all workload 
estimates were based primarily on past experience. 
Field supervisors and managers were advised that we 
must make every effort to meet these estimates. How 
much of these total workloads each office should be 
expected to accomplish was a debatable point, since 
we had no uniform method of determining program 
needs in each local office area, and too often funds and 
staff were allocated on the basis of “‘the squeaking 
wheel gets the most grease.’’ Periodic evaluations of 
local office operations were conducted by the field 
supervisor and usually required a great deal of time 
in each office, going over records of past accomplish- 
ments. Since it was too late to correct the past, he 
attempted to apply his findings to a future period 
which might not be comparable. Much of his time 
was also devoted to evaluation—the extent to which 
entries on application cards, employer orders, etc., 
met established standards. Each activity was a 
separate function and was judged as such. 

The methods and techniques used by the field 
supervisor were unfamiliar to the manager. Conse- 
quently he sometimes disagreed with the findings and 
was loathe to put the recommendations into effect. 
The field supervisor, having no standard method for 
measuring effectiveness of local office management, 
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attempted to set up his own criteria with the result 
that there was a wide variance of opinion as to what 
was meant by a “‘good”’ or “poor”’ office. As pressure 
was put on various programs, the field supervisor’s 
natural reaction was to emphasize these programs 
when visiting local offices. The manager and the 
field supervisor operated in a manner similar to “the 
man who jumped on his horse and rode off in all 
directions.” 

The Organization and Management Program 
changed all this. Now the manager not only has a 
voice in the planning for his office, he does the actual 
planning. He is the nerve center of the planning 
process. He now has standard methods for deter- 
mining the needs of his community for the services his 
office can provide and for translating the needs into 
workloads, staff requirements, and program goals. 
He sets up controls to direct staff effort in the execu- 
tion of his program and to measure his progress in 
meeting these goals. 

Who other than the manager is responsible for the 
execution of these plans and should measure the 
progress of the local office in accomplishing goals, 
you ask? All levels of line supervision from the State 
office to the local office section head. The same 
principles of supervision can be applied at all levels. 
Therefore the same tools and techniques can be 
employed. 

With the introduction in May 1950, of the manual 
on field supervision, we now have a complete manage- 
ment and supervisory manual. The field supervisor 
becomes the connecting link between the State and 
local office. He represents the State office in his 
direction and control of local office operations. 

Field supervision as described in the Field Super- 
visors’ Manual is based on four basic principles: 


1. Field supervision is the single line of authority 
between the State and local office. 

2. Field supervision is responsible for developing 
and maintaining effective and efficient local office 
operations. 

3. The techniques and methods used in supervision 
are known and understood by those being supervised. 


4. Field supervision must not deviate from the 
belief that the end-product results are what counts. 


As a single line of authority, the supervisor operates 
in a dual capacity; he (1) directs and controls the 
persons immediately under him, and (2) demonstrates 
to the next supervisory level the effectiveness of his 
control. When the field supervisor is charged with 
developing and improving local office operations, his 
responsibilities encompass responsibility for all pro- 
grams in operation in the local offices he supervises. 
The supervisor and manager then have a common 
purpose. It is in this phase of the field supervisors’ 
responsibilities that plans of action and management 
controls take on a dual purpose. 

In assisting the manager in developing his plan of 
action and workload estimates, he carries out part of 
his responsibility for assisting local offices in improving 
performance and at the same time he is evaluating 
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operations and accomplishments. At this point the 
manager’s plan of action and management controls 
also become the field supervisor’s since they represent 
the combined judgment of both. They are both 
responsible for planning, direction and control of the 
iocal office; the manager for the more specific details, 
the supervisor to the extent necessary to insure that 
the manager’s goals are being accomplished and are 
consistent with the needs of the community, the area 
and the State-wide program. 

Management controls then, became the common 
denominator from which direction and control and 
evaluation flows up the line to the State level and 
down to the staff in the local office. The field super- 
visor applies the same “yardstick”? in measuring 
accomplishment quantitatively and qualitatively as is 
used by the manager—management controls. 

He reviews these controls on each visit to determine 
the progress being made in meeting the goals estab- 
lished in the plan of action. He validates the ac- 
curacy of the local office evaluations and controls by 
the spot-check method; thus eliminating duplication 
of work. This gives him accurate and detailed in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time on the 
areas which require further investigation, or special 
problems requiring assistance from State technical 





staff. It permits the local office manager to make 
adjustments or take corrective action during the 
planned period. 

By applying the same uniform approach to all 
offices he supervises, it is possible for the field super- 
visor to review his offices objectively and impartially. 
His managers are assured of fair and candid dealings. 
As the program develops, staff at all levels become 
acutely aware of their real obligations and responsi- 
bilities to the total program. The need for authority 
diminishes as teamwork develops. The manager and 
his staff, within the framework of the State policy, 
have set their own goals; therefore they have con- 
fidence and take pride in the accomplishment of them. 

The field supervisor, in assisting the manager in 
the development of plan of action, gains an intimate 
knowledge of the basis for the managers’ goals. In 
presenting the managers’ program to the State office 
he is armed with specific details to justify his budget 
requests. 

The Chief of Operations and the State Adminis- 
trator in carrying out their responsibilities for program 
planning have actual facts on which to base their 
planning. Budget estimates become realistic. ‘There 
is no longer a State office and local office. We are 
a team working together for a common goal. 


Management's Responsibility for Developing the Individual 


By OTTO S. JOHNSON 


Chief of Field Operations 


Employment Security Department, Olympia, Wash. 


ROM the Analects of 
Confucius: ‘‘When 
Chung Kung _ was 
minister for the House of 
Chi he asked for advice 
on the art of government, 
whereupon the Master 
said: ‘Utilize first and 
foremost your subordi- 
nate officers, overlook 
their minor errors, and 
promote those who are 
worthy and capable.’ ” 
The matter of deter- 
mining the worth and the 
capability of an employee 
and further developing 
those qualities calls for 
personnel work of a high degree. What is personnel 
work? ‘Personnel’? means the people in the organi- 
zation. Personnel work, then, would mean ‘‘work 
with the people in the organization” from the agency 
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administrator to the newest employee in the office. 
Who should do this personnel work with the people 
in the organization, in order to develop capabilities, 
promote high morale and increase efficiency? Every 
State. administrator, supervisor, manager—in fact, 
every person who has any responsibility whatever 
for managing or planning the allocation of time or 
duties—is engaged in personnel work. This work 
very definitely includes the cultivation of the employee 
through the development of his full potentialities. 
This is not a procedural or mechanical thing. The 
good supervisor recognizes the importance of people 
as individuals and draws out from the human per- 
sonality all the elements which make for enthusiasm, 
esprit de corps, loyalty, and job interest. 
Effectiveness of performance and the quality of the 


job that is done by any organization is in direct ratio 


to the composite knowledge, skills, abilities, and 
aptitudes of the people who perform the front line 
operations. Good supervision and management, of 
course, are essential to the achievement of the best 
results. Unless management assumes its responsibility 
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Washington State Employment Security officials discuss management problems at a recent Olympia conference. 
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Left to 


right are: A. F. Hardy, assistant commissioner (ES); J. H. Robertson, commissioner; Otto S. Johnson, chief of Field Opera- 


tions; and Frank Ryan, assistant commissioner (UC). 


for developing personnel, it will fail to accomplish the 
job of the agency. 

What are some of the most important ingredients to 
be considered in an employee development program? 
First and foremost is a well-planned and properly con- 
ducted training program. Training is essentially a 
continuing program. Every employee is entitled to 
the use of any newly developed tools of operation 
which will enable him to improve his performance. 
He also has the right to the very best instruction that 
management can provide in the proper use of these 
tools. 

We are justly proud of the work that has been 
done by our staff development section in organizing 
and presenting new training material, as well as the 
refresher and corrective training which has been 
developed to meet local office needs. A master plan 
of staff development, organized by project, is set up 
for a 6-month period. This constitutes the basic 
material. Some of these projects are compulsory, 
while others are optional according to local office 
needs. Requests for assistance in developing special 
projects, or for technicians to present special material, 
are made by local offices through our line organiza- 
tion to the staff development section. Training con- 
trols are maintained through a weekly report of local 
office training, which enables field supervisors to 
have first-hand knowledge of what has been ac- 
complished. The effective training program is one 
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which provides for regular sessions directed toward 
well-defined objectives and conducted to encourage 
maximum employee participation. ‘Training can and 
should be a stimulating and motivating experience. 

New material is introduced to the field according to 
a predetermined schedule, by local office or by area. 
In turn, the State office must depend upon the field 
for information as to the need for training or other 
assistance. Area field supervisors analyze local office 
operations and report their findings to the chief of 
field operations. He holds regular conferences with 
field supervisors to discuss agency matters on a “‘two- 
way street” basis. When training needs are indicated, 
action is taken. 

We feel that planned development of the individual 
is especially important in a Government agency. 
Employees are selected from lists established by a 
referral agency, primarily on the basis of education 
and related previous experience. There is, generally, 
insufficient relationship between the qualifying ex- 
perience and the job to be done. Employees are, in 
a sense, raw material. As such, they must be trained 
and processed to accomplish the work required. 
Potential ability must be carefully appraised in 
making original assignments, and training must be 
planned to obtain the best results from the individual. 
We are firmly convinced that on no other basis can a 
well-rounded program be accomplished. 
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Even the best-planned training program will not be 
altogether successful unless various types of controls 
are established to locate weaknesses and “‘soft spots” 
as they develop. A variety of such controls are in 
use in the State of Washington. We have been ex- 
perimenting, quite successfully, with administrative 
reviews of local offices. State office teams, composed 
of both UC and ES staff technicians, conduct an 
analysis of the operations of a local office over a 1-week 
period—longer, if necessary. When this study is com- 
pleted certain recommendations are made. Local 
office managers welcome these reviews because the 
approach of the review team is entirely constructive 
and its reports provide an excellent motivation medi- 
um as well as establishing a form of control in the 
report itself. It should be mentioned here that in 
the State of Washington local office managers have 


jurisdiction over both UC and ES operations in their 


areas. The same applies to field supervisors and to 
the chief of field operations. This is mentioned to 
show the need for review teams to be composed of 
both UC and ES staff. In addition, there is a certain 
amount of cross-training and interchange of duties 
between UC and ES personnel in local offices. We 
feel that this is desirable because it allows our per- 
sonnel to prepare for promotion to higher positions in 
the entire agency, rather than in a limited field. 


Check of UC Local Office Records 


Another form of control is found in our State office 
UC audit staff. Trained auditors check UC local 
office records on a regularly assigned schedule. Their 
reports are made available to the local office manager 
and his field supervisor. In addition, our State Office 
Benefit Division supplies the manager and his field 
supervisor with a record of local office UC clerical 
errors as disclosed by Benefit Division sample reviews. 
These “error” reports give the claimant’s name, the 
claims-taker’s name, and the type of error made. 
This permits the local office to train toward elimina- 
tion of the most common error or to train more 
intensively those persons who seem to make the most 
errors. This type of control has clearly shown that 
there has been great improvement in permanent staff 
and that errors are made most frequently by seasonal 
temporary employees. Another UC training project 
is the exchange of local office and State office Benefit 
Division personnel. Selected State office UC per- 
sonnel are assigned to a local office to actually perform 
claims work. Local office UC supervisors are brought 
to the State office in groups of three to spend 3 days 
in a thorough study of State office UC operations. 


On the ES side of the house, the program is more 
one of field visiting by ES technicians who constantly 
sample check ES records and activities. They also 
assist in training and developing personnel, indi- 
vidually and in groups. Field Operations is regularly 
supplied with the reports of these technicians. Thus 
both ES and UC staff specialists play an important 
part in the constant effort to determine which em- 
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ployees are ‘‘worthy and capable” and to develop 
their potentialities. 


Although these comments sound as though the 
major part of controls and reviews is vested in the 
State office, such is not the case. The major part of 
the responsibility for evaluation and development of 
personnel is vested in the line organization. In the 
local office daily audits are made of registration cards, 
employer orders and counseling records in the Em- 
ployment Service, as well as a detailed audit of forms 
and records of unemployment compensation activities. 
It is the manager’s responsibility constantly to ap- 
praise these audits and initiate training or request 
assistance from his field supervisor in setting up and 
conducting training. 


Workload Commitments 


The basic control for staff development is the plan 
of action which is established at the beginning of each 
budgetary period, when local offices submit their 
predetermined workload commitments. As operating 
funds are based upon these workload commitments, 
and as the budgetary period is relatively short, we 
have to be more concise than many private businesses. 
We have to maintain and plan production schedules 
within budget limitations and maintain high produc- 
tion schedules with a high degree of quality. Corre- 
lated with workload commitments, we necessarily 
have devised methods, techniques and controls which 
objectively measure management’s efficiency in 
organizing, delegating, supervising, and evaluating. 
Our daily manager’s control reflects cumulative 
accomplishment by activity. Our time distribution 
control gives the amount of time consumed by each 
activity. It also spotlights any weaknesses in staff 
utilization. Quality check lists are used by local 
office supervisors to keep quality up to standard. 
There are other types of controls in use but these 
mentioned indicate that our line organization is 
constantly checking individual and group performance 
in order to improve efficiency and develop individual 
talent. 


Practically all local office staff participates in the 
preparation of workload commitments and other 
ingredients of the local office plan of action. All 
staff members are advised of their individual share 
in the responsibility for meeting commitments, both 
quantitative and qualitative. All staff members are 
given individual job descriptions and are unofficially 
rated each month by their supervisors. The most 
important feature of this continuous rating program 
is that it removes from the official efficiency rating 
(twice yearly) the stigma of hasty decisions based 
upon the most recent record of the employee. Our 
policy of within-grade promotions gives the per- 
manent employee the first opportunity to qualify 
for the position immediately above his present clas- 
sification. This provides encouragement and motiva- 
tion to personnel to strive for improvement. 
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Much space in this discussion has been devoted to 
formalized training. There is still another type of 
training which is often not consciously recognized. 
This is the type of training which is imparted through 
“imitation”? throughout the various echelons of super- 
vision. Learning by imitating sometimes has a more 
lasting effect than does formal training. If this con- 
clusion is reasonable, it becomes most important 
that management’s first responsibility in developing 
the individual is to develop management staff itself 
to the highest possible degree. Management, there- 
fore, cannot stagnate in its aura of authority, but 
must be vibrant and must prove itself worthy to the 





James R. Tichenor. 


it improves operations. Dependable control 

may be likened to the compass, the parallel 
rule, and the chart which guide the mariner in direct- 
ing his craft to its predetermined destination, But, 
effective management control should also be a reli- 
able instrument for predetermining the destination. 
Finally, it must have the faith of those whom it con- 
cerns that it is a good instrument—psychological 
acceptance. 

Previous to 1949, planning, evaluation, and control 
of local office operations was concentrated largely 
in the State central office. The system although 
good in its various phases failed to give due recogni- 
tion to the significant place occupied by each local 


N | ANAGEMENT control has virtue to the degree that 
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individual for whom it is responsible for developing 
before being successful in carrying out the responsi- 
bility of individual development. 

Good management is fundamentally the successful 
development of people. Those things about super- 
vision which are most difficult to express in terms of 
statistics, or by means of any yardstick, are most 
important in bringing the potentialities of the em- 
ployee to fruition. Such intangibles as good judg- 
ment and sympathetic understanding, united with 
intelligent action, are basic in bringing out the best 
in all employees. 


Local Oifice Management 


and 
Administrative Goals 


By JAMES R. TICHENOR 


EOhio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


office within the sphere of management. The field 
supervisor and the local office manager had relatively 
little participation in the planning and formulation 
of operating procedures and management functions 
in general. Concentration of controls at the top 
within an organization often tends to defeat the very 
purpose for which those controls were intended. 
Consequently, many progressive management or- 
ganizations today are decentralizing controls within 
the bounds of good business acumen. 

The release by the U. S. Employment Service of 
the Manual chapter on local office management en- 
compassing a plan of management control appeared 
to offer a sound basis for realistic operational controls 
at the local office level. Accordingly, such manage- 
ment control was introduced and installed in each of 
Ohio’s 82 offices as of July 1, 1949. 


USES Manual Implemented 


The instructions prescribed in the 7000 series of 
the U.S. Employment Service Manual were observed. 
This material has since been adapted to and incorpo- 
rated in our Ohio Operations Manual. Four offices 
located in communities varying in size and industrial 
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One of the first steps in introducing management control in Ohio was a thorough analysis of 
the project at all management levels. Here the Bureau’s district managers are shown as 
they met to discuss the proposed plan with Mr. Tichenor. Left to right: Robert N. Garner, 
Donald P. Smith, Lewis H. Evans, John W. Fleming, Hildeburn Jones, Marion Smith, B. C. 
Seiple, James A. Devlin, James R. Tichenor, Russell W. Poole, and A. E. McCully. 


environment were selected for pilot-installation pur- 
poses in the early months of 1949. ‘These installations 
were made one at a time by a three-man team guided 
by representatives from the regional and Washington 
offices. The pilot installations confirmed our original 
thinking that management control was sound. 

It was apparent, however, that our method of 
introduction was too time-consuming and too costly. 
Consequently, a program of simultaneous State-wide 
coverage was decided upon, and July 1, 1949, was set 
as the deadline for management control installations 
to be completed in each office. 

Our nine district managers were given 1 week of 
intensive training late in March in preparation for 
installing the program in each office of their respective 
district within a 60-day period. They were given 
continuing technical assistance from the administra- 
tive office in Columbus. As Ohio progressed during 
the last 6 months of 1949 and into the first half of 
1950, experience demonstrated the fallacy of requiring 
small offices to maintain management controls in the 
same detailed manner as in the large offices. 

Now, as we enter the last half of 1950, our program 
in the 57 smaller offices is confined to the preparation 
of an individual local office forecast of budgetable 
work-load items and its comparison with monthly 
performance accomplishments. In addition, these 
smaller offices have been asked ,for the first time to 
identify their respective major agricultural markets 
in terms of seasonal and nonseasonal potential place- 
ment opportunities. 
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Individual agricultural and allied establishments 
are itemized. Evaluation of internal records in these 
smaller offices becomes the responsibility of the district 
managers. Larger offices, however, will continue to 
prepare narrative plans of action, conduct evalua- 
tions, analyze performance records and maintain 
other control devices as in the past. 


Local Managers Recognize Merits 


Local office managers have come to recognize the 
merits of management control. As a group they 
participate wholeheartedly in its operation and have 
benefited accordingly. They have grown in stature 
by being a party, in the determination of State-wide 
budget estimates. They regard their forecasts as 
objectives to be accomplished. At the close of the 
forecast period, they carefully compare their forecasts 
against their accomplishments and,° by experience, 
make better forecasts. 

Every manager and every district manager—with 
only a few exceptions—has confidence in manage- 
mentcontrol. Any complaints registered concern only 
the time element required to complete the details of 
the program. There is no condemnation of manage- 
ment control as a program. 

It is true that time and arduous work are involved. 
A great teacher once told a prince, “There is no royal 
road to geometry.” There seems to be no royal 
road to management control, but the local office 
personnel in Ohio will testify that it is indeed well 
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worth the effort expended. Further refinements are 
anticipated with experience. 


Covers Many Operating Problems 


Management in a local office encompasses many 
operating problems that are minimized through the 
proper use of sound controls. Management control 
gives adequate consideration to: 

1. Service needs—Things to be done in the adminis- 
trative area. 

2. Resources available for doing what needs to be 
done. 

Operational plans—What shall be done? 

. Progress on plans—What has been done? 
Evaluation of accomplishment—W hat quality of 
pe rformance has been attained? 

6. Redirection of effort—What change in use of 
resources should be made? 

The service needs, i. e., what there is to be done in an 
administrative area, must be determined before intel- 
ligent decisions may be made regarding what to do. 
Management control has provided an acceptable 
pattern for estimating service needs which is an impor- 
tant contribution to management at all levels. This 
technique has given local office managers assurance 
that they can plan objectively far beyond former 
possibilities. 

The resources available, considered as an_ isolated 
item, might seem insignificant as a problem.- Con- 
sidered in connection with service needs, resources 
and their capacity present many problems. Through 
management control, standards for personnel capacity 
have proved of much value in estimating the capacity 
of resources. The wise manager considers the peculiar 
capacity of his staff and physical resources in addi- 
tion to the general standards for personnel perform- 
ance. Standards for personnel performance assist 
indirectly in evaluating the capacity of physical re- 
sources and equipment. 

Operational plans establish what is to be done with 
the facilities available. Sound plans are basic for 
optimum service. These plans must consider all the 
facts. 

Through management control, informed decisions 
as to priority of service or direction of effort may be 
be made. In Ohio, there is seldom sufficient staff 
to meet all service needs. Only by proper allocation 
of staff can we provide the utmost service to the entire 
area. 

Determining the progress of plans is always important. 
Alert management must have accurate knowledge of 
how much has been accomplished of what needs to 
be done. A possible change of emphasis may become 
evident. Management control provides a yardstick 
of progress. It provides for constant and periodic 
comparison of achievement with planned perform- 
ance. 

Now each local office manager is able to compare 
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his day-to-day accomplishments with a tangible lal 
stick provided by management control. 


Substantial Improvements Gained 


Many substantial improvements in operations, 
planning, budgeting, training, and supervision of 
local offices have been gained from the adoption of 
the local office management system. 

Those improvements include: 


A. Planning— 

A better directed and more intelligent employer-visiting 
program. 

2. Pin-pointing inadequate service to employers. 

3. Identification of those employers with whom no place- 
ment business is being transacted, although the placement 
potential is in evidence. 

4. Need for improving referral, order and application- 
taking techniques and traffic control in scheduling claimants. 

5. More effective use of local office representatives as- 
signed to minority groups and veterans affairs. 

6. Better recognition of counseling needs of applicants, 
including reduction in excessive follow-up of counseling 
interviews. 

Recognition of greater service potentialities in the 
agricultural field. 

8. Crystalizes office pafticipation in community affairs. 
Key persons know more about their respective communities 
than ever before. 

9. Provides better quality labor market information. 

10. Provides a factual inventory of quality and quantity 
performance for each office. 

B. Budgeting — 

1. Forecasting the work load items by local office neces- 
sarily results in better allocation of staff to various local 
office activities and programs. Controls maintained in the 
larger offices reflect almost immediate local economic fluc- 
tuations and alerts local office managers to adjust programs 
and reassign personnel accordingly. 

Administrative offices use the local office forecasts plus 
actual performance as tangible factors for determining 
State-wide staff requirements. 

C. Training— 

1. Points up up needs for formal and refresher training. 
D. Supervision— 

1. Quality of supervision in the field has improved. 


Experience Demonstrates Value 


Our experience emphasizes that management con- 
trol is successful to the extent that it is understood 
thoroughly by all personnel. Our goal by the end 
of 1950 is to develop still greater appreciation and 
understanding of our management control program 
by local office managers, their staffs, and district 
managers. 

Management control has brought a new sense of 
direction to the Employment Security Program in 
Ohio. It has given management effective tools to 
meet long-felt needs. It has helped management and 
staff to know what they should be doing and the 
degree to which it is beirg accomplished. It has 
general acceptance and endorsement as an important 
aid to better employment service. 
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Local office management controls and planning get a thorough 
review by Field Supervisor Coy Watson (left) and Assistant 
Commissioner JohnW. Stephens, Jr. Follow-up of this kind 
at the “grass roots” level provides extra assurance that 

both are realistic and aligned with community needs. 


Management Controls in Virginia 


By JOHN W. STEPHENS, JR. 


Assistant Commissioner 


Unemployment Compensation Commission, Richmond, Va. 


HE current effort to operate local offices according 

to the validated principles of management plan- 

ning would be a meaningless gesture if attempted 
without adequate provision for control of the direction 
and flow of activities. Management at all levels of 
operation of the Employment Service in Virginia is 
aware of this fundamental truth, irrespective of scat- 
tered skepticism regarding local office planning as 
presently constituted. 

Several local office management controls as devel- 
oped and used today actually came into existence in 
a rudimentary form some time before management 
planning was installed. It may even be said that our 
development of postwar controls set into motion the 
evolutionary process leading to early attempts at 
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management planning, and certainly conditioned our 
thinking for the program to come. 

In the development of operating controls we have 
been guided somewhat by the belief that they will be 
most effective if, when put to minimum use, they pro- 
duce the most satisfactory results. This is in some 
measure an application of the age-old principle, “‘the 
least governed is the best governed.” 

With this broad concept affording us guidance, we 
have established operating controls at each of the 
levels of supervision—within the local office, at the 
area level of field supervision, and over-all in the 
State office. Of the three, the controls exercised by 
management at the local office have received most 
attention. 
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Management controls are the inarticulate participants in this Roanoke office conference. 
facts of accomplishments and failures of the waning planning period. 


They speak, nevertheless, with 
Left to right: John A. Henning, VER; Palmer K. 


St. Clair, applicant service supervisor; William T. Fuqua, claims deputy; P. Anderson Jordan, manager; Coy Watson, 
field supervisor; Arthur S$. Grove, employer service supervisor; Blanche A. Mears, counselor; and Margaret Pearmen, 


office services supervisor. 


Local office controls are designed to provide our 
office management with a barometer that will indi- 
cate the quality of product and rate of progress toward 
goals for the half-year planning period. They meas- 
ure for the manager, quantitatively and qualitatively, 
the program he has determined through management 
planning as necessary for meeting community needs. 
His controls also assist in obtaining continued adher- 
ence to standards and procedures, and provide neces- 
sary records for analyzing the performance of in- 
dividual staff members. In smaller offices the 
manager is his own keeper of controls. In the larger 
offices the control program often is handled by unit 
supervisors who transmit, as needed, the results to the 
manager. 

Observation is still an important tool for controlling 
operations in the local office, although it does not 
occupy the singular role once accorded. Other 
controls have eliminated some of the heavy burden 
placed upon this method, and at the same time, have 
provided the office manager with the means of verify- 
ing the conclusions resulting from his observations. 

Of the several at his disposal, perhaps no control has 
assumed greater importance or usefulness for the 
manager—and other responsible officials—than the 
one which provides a monthly comparison of accom- 
plishments and planning estimates. The manager 
uses this control by taking accomplishments (from the 
ES-209 and ES-212 reports) and checking them 
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against the planning figures for the particular month 
at hand. Month-by-month revision of operations is 
entirely possible, if needed, when this control is 
properly used. It is known here as Field Operations 
Control 9. 

The quality of interviewing and order taking is 
controlled by the manager through application of 
Field Operations Controls 3 and 4. The former is 
used by the manager to analyze, each 90 days, 
registration card samples to determine adherence to 
standards. The latter is similarly used to analyze 
order taking. Both indicate strength or weakness, 
and the need for corrective action when the latter 
prevails. 

Field Operations Control 5 indicates whether 
qualified applicants are being referred; whether 
veterans are given preference; the extent of file use in 
selection; the extent of screening at point of reception; 
extent of referral refusals and why; extent of referrals 
to other agencies and other points in the office; use of 
walk-in traffic in making referrals; relationship 
between interviews and referrals, and if applicants are 
being served or leaving the office without service. 

Field Operations Control 7 facilitates qualitative 
analysis of the counseling function, and Field Opera- 
tions Control 8 does the same in claims handling. 

These are the major controls employed by local 
office managers in Virginia. At their disposal, and 
widely used, are a number of other office reports, 
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up on record-keeping in the office rear. 


statistical records and operational records. All supple- 
ment the set of actual controls placed at a manager's 
command. 

It may be said that observation also has an im- 
portant role at the level of field supervision. But, 
again, it serves merely as the first step in the control 
process. The field supervisor’s verification of the 
products of his observations is accomplished by a 
detailed study and analysis of all phases of local 
operations. His study is made necessary in order to 
compile, once yearly, a full report on each of the local 
offices within his respective area of supervision. This 
report is prepared as a narrative and supporting data 
are submitted on a specified list of control forms. 
Applications, employer orders, selection, referral and 
verification, counseling and _ selective placement, 
claims handling, employer records, and _ public 
information are among the items treated in the report. 

In analyzing the office program quantitatively, the 
field supervisor (1) compares accomplishments with 
workload estimates; (2) makes an estimate of time 
distribution on the basis of forecast workload sum- 
mary; and (3) determines the validity of the basis for 
estimates of placement and other related workload 
items. 

At the central office level, observation plays a less 
important part in controling day-to-day local opera- 
tions. Control here is exercised primarily through 
analysis and evaluation of reports and planning data 
submitted for review by managers and field super- 
visors. .-There are exceptions, of course, and the 
principal one is the annual visit of field operations 
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The day’s operations are drawing to a close in the Roanoke, Va., Employ- 
ment Service Office. Late applicants are being served in the applicant 
service division to the right front as other staff and management catch 














analysts to each local office. Another exception is 
occasioned by the visiting program of State staff, 
which offers limited opportunity for observation. 

It is the responsibility of operations analysts to make 
impartial detailed analyses of local operations with 
regard to quality of performance, practicability and 
effectiveness of management plans, and the adherence 
to policies, procedures, and standards. Since the 
introduction of current management planning, the 
report preparation methods employed by analysts 
have changed considerably. Formerly these tech- 
nicians from the State office undertook to perform a 
large portion of their work in the local office. Now a 
major part of the evaluation is accomplished by study 
of operating reports, management plans, and office 
controls before venturing into the field. 

The result has been a reduction in time spent in 
the local office, and consequently a saving in time of 
local management and the analyst. Dependence 
upon observation, too, has been materially reduced. 
As may be surmised, this change has produced an 
improved, more accurate report. Since, in actual 
practice, it serves as State-wide control, better super- 
vision from the State level is possible. 


(Continued on page 26) 











Department of Labor Emphasizes Better Management 


By JAMES E. DODSON 
Director, Office of Budget and Management 
United States Department of Labor 


ANAGEMENT Of gov- 
ernment has been 
given emphasis 

through a recommenda- 
tion of the Commission 
on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the 


Commission) that’ action 


prove, organization and 
to give department and 
agency heads _responsi- 
bility and authority to 
enable them more effec- 
tively to manage their 
agencies: This ‘recommendation was followed by an 
Executive Order directing agency heads: (1) to review 
all programs; (2) provide for periodic and systematic 
appraisal of operations to identify opportunities for 
improvement of their effectiveness and performance; 
and (3) schedule improvements needed, giving priority 
to those offering the greatest benefits. 

This Executive Order directed also that each de- 
partment and agency formulate plans for management 
improvement, and make periodic reports to the 
Bureau of the Budget on the results obtained. It 
also provided for the creation of an advisory com- 
mittee On management improvement to assist the 
President in creating a Government-wide program in 
this field, a step indicative of the importance the 
President places on this activity. 

In the Department of Labor, we have taken this 
challenge for management improvement seriously. 
We have always been conscious of the need for good 
management planning and execution and have con- 
stantly been striving to improve our efforts, aware of 
the fact that there is always room for improvement. 

Conferences have been held with bureau chiefs and 
their management improvement assistants in order to 
impress upon them the need for giving this matter 
their careful attention. Each bureau chief has been 
asked to review the management techniques of his 
bureau and furnish to the Office of Budget and 
Management of the Department an analysis of the 
methods used in reyiewing program operations. 

A system has been developed, too, for clearance of 
specific management studies or surveys which a bureau 
feels should be undertaken or which the Office of 
Budget and Management feels should be initiated by 
the Bureau. Up to the present time some 30 major 
management improvement projects have been sub- 
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Government (the Hoover * 


“should be taken to im-°* 


mitted to and cleared by the Office of Budget and 
Management. 

The plan of a specific project sets forth the scope, 
method, and staff to be used, and the end-product to 
be gained. After approval by the Office of Budget and 
Management, ‘the work begins and, periodically, as 
specified by the Office of Budget and Management, 
the Bureau reports progress on each project for review. 
_ A series of reporting techniques has been devised to 
provide top management of the Department with 
tools necessary to relate execution of operating 
programs to management planning and for spotting 
management problems. While we are by no means 
near completion in our goal to achieve the best 
possible management program, we are making sub- 
stantial progress. 


Budget, an Effective Tool of Management 


Management operations to varying degrees are 
performed every day and in varying ways. One of 
the most effective tools of management is the budget. 
This too frequently is looked upon as a necessary evil 
to get money, instead of a plan for determining what 
an operation can reasonably expect to do in a future 
period and what the results may be. The budget 
should plan the work ahead for a variety of functions. 
Once funds are approved for such a budget, it then 
becomes a contract to perform and a guide to be used 
by management in measuring performance. To be 
really effective the formulation of a budget should 
start at the first line of operation and work up to the 
top—the reverse process ignores the value of mature 
and experienced judgment which this tool of manage- 
ment must have to achieve success. 

This budget as a tool of management is extremely 
important to an operation as large and as far-flung as 
the Federal-State Employment Security program with 
its diversified problems—geographical, political, and 
legal. The policy of encouraging initial formulation 
of this tool of management at the lowest operating 
level is not only sound from a business viewpoint, but 
it exemplifies democracy in action. All concerned 
have a part to play in the management of the program. 

Once the budget has been approved it then be- 
comes the yardstick by which the managers at various 
levels can evaluate performance or relate actual 
performance to promise of performance. This is also 
the point at which the necessary steps should be taken 
to adjust operations to budget, or vice versa. Some- 
times circumstances beyond management control 
make it necessary to adjust the budget rather than the 
operations. 
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However, this “‘yardstick’’ will not do the whole job 
by itself. Something else is needed. In some cases 
it will be performance stated in terms of operating 
statistics and in time required to perform. It is 
important that the operating statistics and time 
factors used be compiled with the utmost care to 
exclude any which might distort rather than clarify. 
Primarily, they should be fundamental to the program 
and a hundred percent valid. 

It should not be concluded, however, that budget 
preparation and program performance evaluation end 
the problem of management. Concurrent with these 
phases, there must be a continuous effort to make the 
tool more effective by educational processes to teach 
the managers how to use it—and to improve the data 
needed for measurement against the yardstick. 


Constant Search for the Better Way 


Another responsibility of management is the 
constant search for better ways of doing things re- 
quired to be done and periodically to evaluate in- 
ternal operations. Seldom, if ever, can it be said that 
“My way is the only and the best way.” Every 
administration should set aside staff time to look at 
all operations to ask ‘‘Why do we do this?” ‘‘How 
do we do it?”’ “Is there some better way of doing it?” 

In such a diversified operation there are no doubt 
numerous areas where the procedure of self-evaluation 
would be extremely productive. As a rule, however, 
a self-evaluation program has to be “‘sold.’”’ If con- 
ducted on an “efficiency expert”’ basis it will leave a 
lot of ‘‘sore spots requiring subsequent medical atten- 
tion.” It may even result in outright lack of coop- 
eration. Self-evaluation programs can be sold more 
easily if the self-evaluation is done by the supervisor 
in close cooperation with management staff. One 
technique used successfully with this approach is the 
“questionnaire” method. For example, a series of 
specific questions may be developed to seek yes or no 
answers for almost any specific operation. Sell the 
idea to begin with—solicit assistance in forming the 
questions—and then let the supervisor supply the 
answers. ‘Try it with a group of supervisors and let 
them report the answers with their own personal 
evaluation and comments. 

Self-evaluation should be extended to the means 
used by management to review program operations as 
well as to specific operational techniques. It should 
be done periodically regardless of any change in super- 
visory personnel and should be done at all supervisory 
levels, although perhaps in varying degrees. At the 
present time the Department is compiling a record of 
the review processes of each of its bureaus, from the 
top to the lowest supervisory level. Management of 
an operation can be meaningful only if the techniques 
used by management to review the progress and status 
of program operations are sound. Regularity in 
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review is essential too. All the data in the world may 
be available for consideration, but if they are not 
reviewed and analyzed on a regularized basis for 
management action, then useless motions are being 
performed. Perhaps the most difficult phase of an 
operation as diverse and as large as the System of 
Employment Security is teaching managers how and 
what to study and how to evaluate and act on the 
information at their disposal. The eventual “‘buying”’ 
of this technique, however, will be well worth the 
effort involved. 

Too often the term “‘management”’ is understood 
only in its narrow and restricted sense. So many 
people confine it to purely fiscal operations such as 
payroll processes, voucher auditing and _ personnel 
processes. Its meaning broadens when it is recog- 
nized to be inclusive of all operations. It is important 
to understand this. The management processes of a 
State Employment Security Agency involve the per- 
formance of all functions. It is the act of directing 
others; the how, what, and why of performance. 
Obviously, the selection of employees to be entrusted 
with supervisory responsibility is extremely important. 
The faculty of directing or supervising others is not 
easily acquired—sometimes never; but those who have 
that knack are usually susceptible to a further develop- 
ment of their abilities. As supervision is one of the 
keys to good management and as good supervision is 
inherently necessary to a State program, the function 
of selecting, training, and educating supervisory per- 
sonnel at all levels should be a continuous day-to-day 
job. 


What of Uniformity in Operations? 


Much has been said and written about uniformity 
in operations. It can have its disadvantages as well 
as its advantages. All things being equal, there is no 
reason why uniformity of methods could not be 
achieved. I think, however, that with such a diversi- 
fied program uniformity should be sought only to the 
extent profitable. Geographic differences, the differ- 
ences in State laws, and other things, certainly will 
affect the degree to which a sameness in performance 
can be achieved. The most that can be expected is 
that a conscientious effort be made but not without 
consideration of all necessary variable factors. 

In summary, the top staff of an agency understands 
the meaning and need for “management” if it has 
developed appropriate operating tools and under- 
stands their value and uses; if it has an effective system 
for reviewing operations; and if it realizes the need 
for careful selection and training of its supervisory 
personnel. To varying degrees this is understood. 
For the future, the goal should be the development of 
this understanding to the highest degree possible. If 
this is done then tremendous progress will be made 
in the art of program management. 
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Aileen McDaniel. 


activity data are used extensively in the manage- 

ment process at the State level, as well as in local 
offices. The system we now use has been developed 
primarily to solve specific problems in employment 
service management which have arisen during the 
past 4 years. Our methods have been modified from 
time to time to eliminate the less useful statistical 
procedures and to conform with changes in program 
emphasis or labor market conditions. 

Late in 1945, when our offices were swamped with 
claimants and returning veterans, placements dropped 
sharply. While we realized that a decrease was to be 
expected because of the drastic changes in the labor 
market situation, we refused to accept declining 
employment opportunities as the only cause of the 
drop. Believing that much of our difficulty was 
failure to adjust our operations to the greatly in- 
creased traffic load, we took two major steps to stop 
this trend. The first was organizational: the claims- 
taking function was transferred to the State employ- 
ment security agency, and employment service 
personnel thereafter spent full time on employment 
service functions. With the return of the employ- 
ment service to the State in 1946, this organizational 
separation was eliminated, but functional specializa- 
tion and separation of placement and claims-taking 
personnel were maintained. 


|? the Oklahoma employment service, local office 


Emphasis Shifts to Job Problems of Applicant 


The second step was a change in program emphasis. 
Solving the employment problems of applicants, not 
giving them information and “‘service,’’ was made the 
primary concern of all local office personnel. 

A monthly summary of ES—209 data, ES Workload 
Compared with Quarterly Workload Goals, is pre- 
pared, showing the progress of each local office in 
reaching its workload objectives. In addition, after 
the fifteenth of each month the Midmonth Placement 
Report, a summary of interim placement reports 
submitted by local offices, is prepared. These sum- 
mary reports are reviewed with the field and technical 
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Use of Statistical Data 
in the Management Process 


By AILEEN McDANIEL 
Research and Planning Division 


Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


personnel of the Local Office Procedures and Opera- 
tions Division in their regular staff meetings. De- 
cisions and agreements are then made as to appro- 
priate field supervisory action to be taken the following 
week. 

We carry on a continuous program of qualitative 
analysis which parallels our emphasis on activity 
volume through workload goals. This analysis is, 
of course, primarily the-responsibility of the field and 
technical staffs of the Procedures and Operations 
Division, which make detailed examinations of par- 
ticular activities in each local office. Statistical analy- 
ses by the Research and Planning Division based on 
regular activity reports are used to indicate problems 
needing attention or to throw additional light on 
problems discovered in the field. 


Monthly Activity Ratios 


These statistical analyses consist, for the most part, 
of a set of activity ratios similar to those used by 
headquarters and by most State agencies. Two sets 
of ratios covering employment service activities are 
prepared each month. The first of these, the Em- 
ployer Relations Activity Summary, includes ratios of 
major market to total employer visits, major market 
openings to total openings received, and major market 
placements to total placements. The second, Local 
Office Activity Ratios, includes such ratios as selection 
interviews resulting in referral to referrals, place- 
ments to employer visits, openings cancelled to 
openings available, individuals responding to selec- 
tion notice to referrals, and referrals to placements. 

The activity ratios are interpreted by research and 
planning personnel at the regular staff meetings of 
the local office Procedures and Operations Division. 
The limitations of the ratios, as well as their opera- 
tional significance, are included in this interpreta- 
tion. This is especially important when new re- 
porting items are involved, as differences of inter- 
pretation are often the principal causes of wide 
variations among local offices. Ratios which look ex- 
tremely good on paper—as low cancellation or referral 
ratios—frequently indicate misunderstanding of re- 
porting instructions or careless record keeping. On 
the other hand, ratios which appear to indicate poor 
operations may be due to labor market conditions 
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Staff members review statistical data on local office activities. Left to right: William Hewlett, field supervisor; James T. 
Evans, field supervisor; Harry Ballinger, field supervisor; B. F. Portis, chief, Research and Planning Division; Wayne Edge, 
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accountant, Research and Planning Division; E. G. Kelly, chief, Local Office Procedures and Operations Division; 
Aileen McDaniel, budget and operations analyst, Research and Planning Division; and John McCauley, field supervisor. 


peculiar to the local offices concerned. We point 
out general trends and extreme cases, with our 
explanations of the probable causes, emphasizing 
those items requiring further investigation by the 
field and those for which corrective action is definitely 
indicated. These analyses, together with our sum- 
mary reports of activity volume, are basic to the 
planning of activities of the field staff. 

Statistical summaries and analyses of local office 
claims-taking and nonmonetary determination activi- 
ties also are used constantly as a basis for operating 
the benefits program in local offices. Weekly sum- 
maries of claims volume, by local office, are prepared, 
and regular monthly reports of the claims volume at 
each itinerant point are submitted by local offices. 
These reports are used primarily for reference, when 
changes in staff assignments, itinerant service schedul- 
ing, etc., are under consideration. A monthly sum- 
mary of nonmonetary determinations, Local Office 
Adjustment Activities, shows ratios of determinations 
to claims and of allowed and disallowed claims to 
total determinations. This report is distributed to 
local offices as well as to appropriate State office staff. 

As part of our program for employing statistics in 
the local office management process, we naturally 
put emphasis on accuracy in reporting. Our local 
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office tally sheets were completely redesigned when 
the ES-209 was revised in January in an attempt to 
obtain more accurate and uniform reporting. Docu- 
mentation of activities is stressed by both Research 
and Planning and Local Office Procedures and Opera- 
tions to the end that tally marks will not be the only 
records of reportable items. When serious reporting 
problems are indicated by activity ratios, or through 
field visits to local offices, corrective action is taken 
either through the issuance of additional instructions 
by Research and Planning or through investigation 
and interpretation by the field staff. 

We believe that data from our activity reports are 
among the most valuable tools we have for general 
management of local office operations. Used qualita- 
tively, they serve principally to highlight activities 
and to point out broad relationships and indicate 
areas requiring attention. Final conclusions about an 
operation in a local office must be based on a much 
more intensive, on-the-ground analysis of the type 
which field and program personnel conduct. In short, 
activity statistics are not a short cut to causes and cures, 
but they do record symptoms. On a quantitative 
basis, when used with a proper regard for the qualita- 
tive aspects of the programs concerned, we have found 
them a most effective tool for operational control. 
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Exterior view of the new local office, Fall River, Mass. 


Management Program Stimulates Employment Service 


By JAMES QUINN 


Supervisor of Employment Service 


Division of Employment Security, Boston, Mass. 


HERE have we been? Where are we going? 

How are we going to get there? The answers 

to these questions, as asked by a local office 
manager, will provide fairly accurately the definition 
of the organization and management program as 
used in Massachusetts. 

For many years we have read in our procedural 
and training manuals that the job of an office manager 
is: 

1. To plan and organize local office employment 
security office activities. 

2. To direct and control these same _ activities. 
However, in the past the manuals did not explain 
how we were to plan, direct and control the opera- 
tions of a local office. In other words, the book told 
us what to do, but not how to do it. You may have 
referred to accepted text books on management in 
order to learn how to carry out the prescribed func- 
tions of management. Here you found that the 
instructions were related to business and industrial 
management and not too adaptable to the job of 
running a public employment office. Managers were 
left pretty much on their own in applying the theories 
and principles of management. ‘They lacked formulae 
and guides to assist them in planning, directing and 
controlling local office activities. They needed help. 
They needed instruction on how to determine where 
they were going and how best to get there. 

This help was given to managers in Massachusetts, 
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a little over a year ago, in the way of the new local 
office management and organization program. ‘Today 
all of our larger offices are operating under this pro- 
gram, and managers in these offices are finding more 
readily the answers to how to plan, direct, and control. 

Talking of this program, one manager said, ‘The 
day is gone when a manager would open his office in 
the morning and whatever transpired during the 
day—that was his program.’ Another manager with 
many years of service stated, ““This program should 
do more to stimulate the employment service than 
anything we have had since the issuance of the 
DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES.” 

After one year’s experience with the management 
program, we find that it has acted as a stimulant to 
the employment service in Massachusetts. Improved 
results in our operations are showing throughout the 
State, we have won many new friends among em- 
ployers, and applicants visiting our offices are given 
more prompt and more efficient service than at any 
time in our history. True, not all improvements can 
be attributed to the management program, but un- 
doubtedly, many are due to the forecasting, admin- 
istrative planning, and functional controls as carried 
on by our managers under this new program. 

The office manager now can evaluate the perform- 
ance of the office on a more realistic and honest basis. 
No longer does he judge performance by comparing 
the current records of the office with the records of the 
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View of interior of she Fall River, Mass., local office 


previous year or with the records of another office 
similar in size, but rather he matches actual progress 
with the workload forecasts as previously established. 
The manager has set up his quotas on sound and 
realistic bases, and he watches progress towards these 
goals, knowing that the reaching of established objec- 
tives spells success. 

As in all functions, goals have been established in 
employer relations activities. “The number of personal 
visits, telephone solicitation calls, and mail contacts 
have been determined and are included in the ‘‘Plan 
of Action” for each specific office. Following the 
principles of the management program, our personal 
visits are to major market employers and not to small 
garages, filling stations, and the like, as sometimes 
occurred in other days. The smaller employers are 
contacted regularly and frequently by telephone and 
mail, and we are finding that these contacts are prov- 
ing most valuable in our employer relations and are 
paying off in increased placement activities. 

Placement-Minded Atmosphere 

Managers have always known that placements 
were expected by the administrative office and 
Washington headquarters, but seldom were they 
ever told where they should obtain these placements. 
Now, a manager with his planned program knows 
the number of placements he should seek in each 
industrial grouping and with each specific employer 
in the major market. He can determine when and 
where he is falling behind in his predicted placement 
figures, and can plan new action and effort to correct 
any deficiencies. ‘The management program has a 
tendency to make all personnel in the local office 
placement-conscious and _ placement-minded. Re- 
cently a claims clerk in one office, in conversation 
with a person from the administrative office said, 
*‘We have to do well in placement because we have 
set ourselves heavy goals to meet.’’ This information 
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job openings to all openings. 


was given at a staff training meeting, and as a result 
this claims clerk and others in the office were in- 
terested in and anxious for the office to reach its 
established goal in placements. 

A big improvement has been noticed during this 
most recent program period in our ratio of canceled 
Several offices that 
were canceling 25 percent or better of all openings 
received are now down to 10 or 12 percent. Better 
controls or changes in internal procedures are partly 
responsible, but credit must also be given to the 
improved placement thinking of local office staff 
who realize that a reduction in cancellation rate is 
reflected automatically in increased placement totals. 
Use of application files and call-in efforts are greater 
today because of the program installations, and, as a 
result, spot referral practices are no longer a serious 
problem in our operations. Tardiness in referral 
and “‘over-referral’? on employers’ orders, as found 
in some offices, has been corrected, and now we do 
not have this condition to militate against our 
employer relations efforts. 

One weakness noticed in many offices during the 
installation of the management program, was the low 
number of subsequent counseling interviews in rela- 
tion to the number of initial counseling interviews. 
This fact and remedial action were included in the 
“Plan of Action” and it required less than 3 months 
for these offices to correct this inadequacy. 

During the installations in the various offices, 
changes were made in some organizational structures, 
revision and simplification of several internal pro- 
cedures were effected, provisions were made for the 
retraining of part of the staff, and a few changes in 
physical lay-out of offices were made. All such 
action was taken and resulted in improved quality 
and quantity of production, and in decreased ‘‘wait- 
ing time”’ for applicants visiting our offices. 

All weaknesses disclosed in the evaluation studies 











of application-taking, order-taking, selection and 
referral, counseling and maintenance of employer 
records have been corrected, and as a result we are 
giving better service to employers and job-seeking 
applicants in the various ofhice areas. 

The management controls installed as part of the 
management program are proving very effective. It 
is through these controls that the manager prevents 
the recurrence of old or the development of new dis- 
crepancies or weaknesses in our office functions. 
Qualitative and quantitative controls have been estab- 
lished for each office activity. The frequency of the 
control, whether monthly, weekly, or daily has been 
established, and the person responsible for the control 
has been determined. 

We are finding that this defined and regulated 
system of controls facilitates the work of supervision 
in that it describes what to do, when to do it, and who 
should do it. One control that is highly regarded by 
managers in Massachusetts is the ES 606 (Manager’s 
Control for Budget Estimates and Accomplishments 
During Forecast Period). Usually, during a visit by 
a field supervisor or a member of the administrative 
office staff, the manager will almost immediately start 
a review of this Form 606 and point out his month- 
by-month progress toward the over-all and defined 
objectives. Sometimes he shows a little dissatisfaction 
with this or that function, but more often than not 
he sits back and chuckles a bit at the evidence of a 
job well done. This same control, with its allowed 
time factors for the various activities, has done much 
to make our managers and staff more conscious of 
time and cost figures. They will point out where they 
are running high in functional time, state the reasons, 
and at the same time describe the action to be taken 
to reduce such times. In matters of personnel needs 
you seldom hear a manager now request additional 
staff to care for office operations. Rather, he will 
describe his need as so many more individuals re- 
quired to take care of a 50-percent increase over 
anticipated placement load, or 60 percent over 
application-taking estimates. This, too, may be 
attributed to the ES 606 control which relates staff 
needs to workload performance. 

We in Massachusetts are ‘“‘sold’’ on the organization 
and management program. We now have that which 
we feel has long been needed. The program has acted 
as a stimulant to our employment operations. During 
the year 1950 we expect to have the highest volume 
of placements in our peacetime history; our employer 
relations program is operating on a sound and prac- 
tical basis: counseling and testing are flourishing; 
application-taking, order-taking, selection and referral 
practices are much improved; and our record-keepin 
in the offices is better now than ever before. Ye 
1950 will be a big year for our employment service, 
and much of the credit must be given to the program 
planning, administrative planning and activity con- 
trols as given us in the local office organization and 
management program. We have a better agency and 
we give better service, since we found the answers to 
where we are going and how we are going to get there. 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 


IN VIRGINIA 


(Continued from page 19) 


Central office charts (on principal activities) also 
provide a basis for quantitative evaluation of progress 
being made toward the composite State goal. They 
provide line and staff with the means for constant 
appraisal of the progress being made. 

With the installation of management planning in 
local offices, State staff supervisors inaugurated the 
practice of formulating parallel periodic plans of 
operation. Such plans are prepared on the various 
programs by the staff member exercising functional 
supervision. Continuing records are kept for control 
purposes, and plans are based on previously indicated 
weaknesses which necessitate remedial measures. The 
same compelling reasons for the development and 
installation of management planning at the local 
office gave rise to this innovation. It insures that the 
services of the State staff are directed toward strength- 
ening the local office programs which are falling 
behind. ? 

For the three periods since management planning 
was expanded to State-wide proportions, we have 
endeavored by intensive follow-up to insure practical, 
realistic development and application of both plans 
and controls. We have moved on the assumption 
that several planning periods would be necessary 
before full understanding and uniform local use of the 
ingredients might be expected. This was foreseen as 
a training period which would instill the principles 
sufficiently for loca! personnel to proceed with mini- 
mum assistance from those at supervisory levels. Such 
has been the reason for requiring, heretofore, sub- 
mission of complete local plans for review and 
approval. 

The wisdom of this course will be vindicated or 
proved unnecessary in the next planning period. We 
expect to change manual requirements to permit 
local offices to submit only the narrative plan of 
action, plus a minimum of factual supporting data 
and estimates, rather than the entire plan. There 
is reasonable assurance that this procedure will be 
successful, and that “purely” local planning will be a 
practical product. Beyond question, the local offices 
in this State have a wealth of basic data, thoroughly 
validated by prior experience. 

The confidence which prompts this next step arises 
from the fact that nonagricultural placements for 
the recent planning period compare favorably with 
the prior, in spite of substantially less favorable 
opportunities in several of the densely populated 
areas of the State. At the same time better planning 
and control have widened the spread of our place- 
ments, industrially and occupationally. With re- 
duced personnel in the ES division our major market 
penetration rate has been increased by 12 percent, 
and we are today maintaining productive contact 
with a larger number of employers with fewer visits. 
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Management Controls for Determining Staffing Requirements 






By N. G. ASBURY 


Management Engineer, Department of the Navy 


HE Management con- 

trols essential to the 

proper determina- 
tion of staffing require- 
ments are very simply 
identified and __ stated: 
standards — Standards— 
STANDARDS—STAND- 
ARDS. Arriving at 
standards is less simple, 
but without them there 
can exist for these pur- 
poses no real manage- 
ment controls. With- 
out them we are endeav- 
oring to solve a problem 
while having no set 
formula with which properly to relate the known 
factors. 

Let us first see what these standards may be in 
general, and then try to determine what they are in 
the particular. While doing so, two things should be 
kept in mind, specifically: standards to be valid must 
supply the need for control purposes and, at the 
same time, be an adequate tool for measurement of 
operational adequacy through ‘“‘review of perform- 
ance.” It should be stated here that controls of 
any sort are nonexistent-in-fact and only “ivory 
tower” exercises in truth, if not coupled with an 
active view of performance. Only on the ‘bench of 
operation” can a true standard be set, and only 
through the refinements in review can the dynamic 
standard be achieved which will take into account 
changing conditions. 


N. G. Asbury. 


Yardstick to Measure Performance 


What, then, are some of the more important things 
that need to be known in order to arrive at satis- 
factory standards or yardsticks of performance? 
These in a sense are legion, although, practically, 
they are not too many. These are the important 
ones: 

1. What is to be the end product? 

2. What quality level is to be maintained? 

3. What equipment, facilities, manpower, material, 
and funds are to be available for unit performance? 

4. What timing is to be made available for unit 
performance? 

5. What processes, methods, and procedures are to 
be used? 

6. What is to be the policy of management? 
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7. What is to be the over-all organizational 
environment? 

Certainly within the framework of the answers to 
these questions will be found the raw material from 
which standards can be fashioned. Before moving 
directly to the actual development of yardsticks, it is 
necessary first to determine the areas of immediate 
concern to those accountable for exercising the “‘staff’ 
responsibility of management control. Attention is 
called here to the word “‘staff.”” When those who 
have been assigned ‘“‘staff’ responsibility have the 
power to, or do, in fact, exercise authority over the 
‘line’ operating segment, management control, the 
‘line’ function, has been compromised. Staff re- 
sponsibility should and can only be one of study, 
development, recommendation, advice, and assistance 
to the ‘‘line’” operating official. He, the “‘line” 
operating official, is the executor of the management 
will. 

Function of Management Control] Staff 


What then, as a practical matter, does the manage- 
ment control ‘‘staff’’ do? It is equally important to 
ascertain those things which are outside its province. 

The management control staff is not concerned 
directly with what is to be turned out. That has been 
decided. The staff is, however, concerned with the 
manner of accomplishment and must constantly re- 
view the methods in use and stand ready to make 
recommendations which may and can involve changes 
in design which will lead to improved production. 

The staff is not concerned with the level of quality 
since again that has been determined. It is, however, 
concerned with the processes, equipment, facilities, 
manpower, and materials in order that assurance 
may be had that the level of quality is maintained or, 
if possible, may be raised. 

The staff is not concerned with setting the amount 
of funds available for use. It is, however, vitally 
concerned witht the matter of proper utilization of 
those funds in order to obtain the greatest return from 
the items of production which the funds provide. 

The staff is not concerned directly with the time to 
be consumed in turning out the end product. This 
has been largely set by the demands of the customer 
and the limitations of the process. It is concerned, 
however, with the balance achieved among the in- 
gredients which go to make up the end product in 
order that, within the time allowed, output shall meet 
the levels of quantity and quality, with the greatest 
productive efficiency. 

The staff is not directly concerned with the engi- 
neering aspects of the process to be used. It is con- 
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cerned seriously with the efficacy of those processes ' 
and the methods, procedures, and systems used in 
promoting the greatest efficiency of the process itself. 

The policies of the company, determined in con- 
sideration of end objectives, is not the direct concern 
of the management control staff. That staff, however, 
must keep under constant review the over-all activity 
to assure that operations are in consonance with 
policy. It must be prepared to recommend to top 
management such action as may appear necessary to 
make the two consistent. This definitely includes 
recommending changes in policy where policy may 
prove inadequate or faulty. 

The over-all organizational environment has been 
determined largely by policy. It is, however, one of 
the major concerns of the management control staff 
to report to top management on the adequacy, func- 
tional balance and effectiveness thereof. 


Areas of Responsibility 


From an analysis of the foregoing there appear to 
be well defined areas of responsibility which can be 
isolated for specific consideration. The management 
control staff is required to: 

1. Review performance for efficiency and consist- 
ency with operational policy. 

2. Advise and assist both top management and the 
“Jine’’ in improving operations, whether through 
organization, design, lay-out, or process changes. . 

3. Develop and recommend action on processes, 
methods, systems, and procedures, both administra- 
tive and otherwise, as will assure the highest perform- 
ance for the production dollar. 

It is in the field of processes, methods, systems, and 
procedures that the management control staff finds 
its greatest continuous responsibility. It is here that 
manpower requirements are most difficult to deter- 
mine with accuracy. It is here that standards of 
performance are so essential if waste is to be avoided 
and personnel utilization is to be at its peak. It is 
not suggested that the fixed, inanimate, physical 
properties are not of concern. Quite to the contrary. 
The management control staff is definitely and con- 
tinuously obliged to keep these under appraisal. 
Plant lay-out, facility use, equipment condition, ma- 
terial consumption and the like are matters subject to 
continuous scrutiny of the management control staff. 
These, however, when once fixed are not violently 
variable but are rather progressive and predictively 
evolutionary and therefore, if not ignored, seldom 
create emergencies. 

This is not so as regards personnel and manpower. 
Changes in this area are unpredictable, dynamic, 
continuous, and erratic. If manpower requirements 
are to be governed and controlled, a ‘“‘frame of 
reference” is needed, necessarily flexible in order to 
be readily adjustable to meet changing conditions, but 
always both understandable and understood by all, if 


1 In the administrative field, the process is the method, system, or procedure to be 
used. Where these are involved, the staff is accountable for their development and 
refinement. 
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an even performance is to be achieved. Standards of 
performance, based on sound methods of operation 
can alone with adequacy, provide this “frame of 
reference.” It is only when each man knows what 
is expected of him, understands and accepts the 
standard as a reasonable measure of performance, 
has an incentive to maintain the level, and can know 
from a fixed point how he is doing, that a reasonable 
level of performance can be assured. 

Once standards have been set in order that these 
things may be accomplished, giving meaning to 
management control, these same standards are avail- 
able and become the guides for determining staffing 
needs and requirements. It is interesting to note that 
standards are necessary, less because of the need to 
have a basis for determining staffing requirements, 
than they are essential to assurance of the productive 
utilization and satisfactory performance of the man- 
power to be governed and controlled by them. The 
use of standards as a guide for staffing purposes is thus 
a byproduct and not the primary reason for their 
existence. They are, however, the only guides which 
can be considered wholly valid in determining man- 
power requirements. It js pointless to insist on this 
conclusion without at the same time recognizing a 
seeming resemblance to the oldest of problems yet 
to be satisfactorily answered. Which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg? 


Essential Nature of Standards 


Since it can be agreed, however, that standards of 
performance are an essential tool of any adequate 
management control system, then no purpose is 
served in reaching a debatably satisfactory, academic 
solution as to which of the two reasons is the more 
important for having standards. 

If there is ready acceptance at this point of the 
premise advanced, some discussion is now in order of 
the problems to be met in setting standards and of the 
use to which the standards will be put. 

The point of departure in setting any standard is 
to agree on and establish acceptable and uniform 
terminology. There can be no possible later dis- 
agreement or deviation from the definitions and 
meanings of the terms to be used in the development 
of standards once agreement has been reached. 
Since the balance of this dissertation will be using 
such terms, perhaps it will be helpful if those re- 
petitively used are here defined. 

Activity: The place or locus of production (i. e., 
plant, building, shop). 

Function: A general type of work performed at an 
activity (i. e., transportation, machining, packaging). 

Operation: A component of work needed for the 
performance of a function (i. e., loading, grinding, 
sealing). 

Work unit: A physical or empirical unit to measure 
work performed (i. e., tons shipped, decimals ground, 
lineal feet closure). 

Man-hour: One hour of actual work performed by 
one person. 
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Standard: The number of man-hours ‘‘selected’’? to 
perform a work unit (i. e., where work unit is tons 
handled, the standard that may be “‘selected”’ is: 2.2 
man-hours/ton). 

Standard man-hours: Standard/work unit number 
of work units completed (i. e., When: work units com- 
pleted are 300, and standard/unit=2.2 man- 
hours/ton, Then: standard man-hours 
=2.2X 300=660) 

Effectiveness: Ratio of actual man-hours expended 
to standard man-hours (i. e., when actual man-hours 
expended are 730, and standard man-hours 660, then 
effectiveness is 660/730 or 90 percent). 

Workload: The total of work units to be completed 
in a given, definite period. 

These definitions are generally accepted and should 
be suitable. It is pointed out, however, that any 
others that express equally the intention may be 
freely used, provided only that they are set forth and 
agreed to implicitly. 

Once having developed a satisfactory lexicon,. the 
various functions, operations, and work units which go 
into the production of an end product must be isolated, 
at which point, standards of performance per unit of 
work can be selected. Let us choose at random a 
production activity by way of illustration. 

Activity: A valve manufacturing plant. 

Functions: Casting, machining, transportation, bill- 
ing, etc. 

Operations: Core setting, grinding, packaging, typ- 
ing, etc. 

Work units: Number of cores, castings rough ground, 
dozens packed, invoices typed, etc. 

The standard of performance for the total of all 
work units which go into the manufacture of valves, 
through and including the administrative and clerical 
stages, is then the sum of the man-hours selected for 
each work unit. 


The effectiveness of performance is the ratio of 
actual man-hours chargeable for the total process, to 
the standard set through the foregoing computation. 


It is by this method of reviewing the statistics of 
work performed and personnel engaged against the 
background of standard performance, that a ready 
check on actual performance (effectiveness) is possible. 
When the level of effectiveness is maintained at a 
steady rate, there is little cause for alarm or concern. 
On the other hand, when peaks and valleys appear in 
the curve of effectiveness, then the activity should be 
scrutinized carefully to find the loci of trouble. 
Periodically, such a review should be undertaken in 
any event, whether there appears to be difficulty or 
not. Inadequate, erroneous or even deliberately 
false data may be reported which lull the unsuspecting 
into complacency. Review must be continuous. It 
is directed toward maintaining the validity of the 
facts of production and as a means toward improving 
the factors present in the production process. 


# Selectioncan be arrived at by one of several means: past performance, motion 
and time study, mutual agreement, other. 
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From the viewpoint of the “‘line’’ supervisor inter- 
ested in increasing effectiveness, desirable over-all 
performance can be reached along two avenues of 
attack. Cutting down the areas of loss to the irre- 
ducible minimum (the difference between actual and 
standard man-hours) and increasing the unit of pro- 
duction per worker to a level above the standard. 
In the first instance, the line official has the greater 
responsibility and the greater opportunity, though to 
be sure the assistance of the management control 
staff should be sought and utilized. In the latter 
instance some form of incentive direct or otherwise 
should be devised. The management control staff 
plays a vital part in the development of incentives 
which shall be mutually acceptable to the worker 
and to management. It is to be noted that these 
need not always be monetary, but can be in terms of 
affording opportunities for greater job satisfaction, 
improvement of working conditions or making 
available other factors of psychological income. 


Reverse Sequence 


When approaching the matter of staffing require- 
ments, the same standards as used in measuring per- 
formance and determining effectiveness come equally 
into play for this purpose, though the procedure in 
application is in reversed sequence. In this instance 
the starting point is workload expressed in terms of 
work units. While requirements for the over-all 
activity is the objective, this figure is best reached by 
determination of the personnel needs for each of the 
several operations. Dealing with smaller components 
makes it possible to preview the resulting computation 
in direct light of operational realities and thus assures 
due weight being given to any practical considerations 
which may require adjustments in particular. 

To continue. In dividing the work units by the 
several standards where each applies, the number of 
*‘standard personnel”? required for each operation is 
found. This is not the final figure, however, since 
it has been shown that effectiveness may be something 
less than 100 percent of standard. As a matter of fact 
this must be so. The difference represents losses 
directly chargeable to the operation. Rest periods, 
paid vacations and sickness, machine breakdown, re- 
tooling, and the like, are among the losses which go 
to make up this difference. 

Once having arrived at an estimate of the standard 
man-hour needs, converted to and for convenience 
expressed in man-years, this figure is then weighted by 
the experienced effectiveness ratio. The resulting 
computed figure is the estimate of staffing require- 
ments for each operation. The sum of all these should 
closely approximate the total staffing requirements of 
the activity less only those areas where work units 
and standards are not available. 

Generally speaking, such an approach as suggested 
herein, within a narrow margin of error, will produce 
a close approximation of so-called “direct”? manpower 
requirements. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Operating Statistics—a Basic Management Tool 


By MELFORD A. WILSON 


Chief, Activity Analysis Branch, Division of Reports and Analysis 
Bureau of Employment Security 


PERATING STATISTICS 

play an important 

role in the work of 
local, State, regional, and 
national offices. The data 
used are those provided 
by the regular reporting 
program or developed to 
supplement the regular 
program as the need for 
further details arises. The 
use which we, as individ- 
uals, make of these data 
depends upon our par- 
ticular function or re- 
sponsibility. 

Operating statistics grow out of our day-to-day work 
in the employment security program. They reflect 
trends, interrelationships, patterns of operations, shifts 
in emphasis, and unusual practices and developments. 
They may be used effectively in planning, budgeting, 
day-to-day operations, evaluation, control, and public 
relations. To be of maximum value in our work, 
operating statistics must be analyzed and interpreted 
in the light of labor market developments, policies, 
programs, procedures, available staff and facilities, 
State and Federal laws, and other factors affecting 
employment security operations. 


Melford A. Wilson. 


Use of Operating Statistics Growing 


Two major developments in the last few years have 
done much toward increasing and improving the use 
of operating statistics in the employment security 
program. First, in point of time, was a change in 
the methods of budgeting and allocation of funds 
among States to a system which relies heavily on 
work-load volumes and time factors. Second was the 
release, and adoption by the States, of the manage- 
ment approach described in Part I of the Empioy- 
MENT SECURITY MANUAL, with its extensive guidance 
in the proper use of statistics in management planning, 
execution, and control. These developments have 
resulted in a marked reduction in “off-the-cuff” 
administration, and have stimulated an increased 
interest in the factors affecting the trends and inter- 
relationships which are reflected in operating statistics. 


Essential in Local Office Operations 


Let us move to a local office and see what goes on. 
Here we have the responsibility for meeting the needs 
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for service. But first, what are the characteristics of 
the area—its population, labor force, industries, 
employment, unemployment, transportation facilities, 
etc.? What are the needs for service? Specifically, 
who are the employers in the area? Is their turn- 
over high? What are their wage _ rates—hiring 
practices? What are their accession rates—separa- 
tion rates? What kind of placement service do they 
need—how much? To what extent do they need 
personnel management services—labor market in- 
formation services? All of these, and a number of 
other questions must be answered in order to gear 
our program to meet employers’ needs. . 

We face a similar need for information on the 
applicant side. What types of applicants are in the 
area? Is there a shortage or surplus of workers 
in what occupations? What types of employment 
services do the applicants need? What are the voca- 
tional problems of our school youth, of older workers, 
of other workers who may have difficulty in obtaining 
and holding jobs? 

After determining the needs for service, we come 
to another basic question—are we meeting the needs? 
Are our job development activities, our recruitment, 
selection and referral activities, our counseling 
activities, our labor market information, occupational 
analysis, and industrial service programs meeting 
the demands for service? Is immediate attention 
being given to employer orders? Is the flow of traffic 
in the office handled systematically and promptly? 
Is the active file truly active—are we using it? Is 
priority in referral being given to veterans—pref- 
erential treatment to the handicapped? Is staff 
wisely distributed among functions? Do we have 
adequate controls in the office to spot changes in 
needs for service and to determine whether we are 
providing a maximum of service with available staff? 
Do we maintain adequate controls to determine 
when and how shifts should be made in staff assign- 
ments within the office? 

It is a real pleasure to observe the operations of an 
office when the manager and his staff regularly 
analyze the needs of employers, workers, and com- 
munity groups for services, and regularly evaluate the 
activities of the office to determine the extent to 
which they are meeting these needs. When workers 
come into such local offices, staff members quickly 
find out the purpose of the visits. They quickly 
analyze the applicants’ problems and determine what 
service should and can be rendered. They have an 
effective employer-contact program—their 330’s and 
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331’s are up todate. They know where the job oppor- 
tunities are. They have their demand lists up to 
date. They know the occupations in which they have 
a flood of applicants but no openings. They provide 
for an orderly flow of traffic. Persons requiring 
counseling are served by informed counselors. By 
careful screening, they avoid overburdening placement 
interviewers with groups of the same applicants to 
interview day after day, or week after week, unless 
there is some advantage to doing so. They not only 
maintain, but use, operating statistics to keep fully 
abreast of developments. 


Essential to Interoffice Comparisons 


Comparisons of activities among offices are needed 
not only in the work of State, regional, and head- 
quarters office staffs but also can be used to good 
advantage by each local office manager in reviewing 
the activities of his own office. Comparing local 
offices can become extremely complex. The factors 
to consider are numerous, and no two offices will face 
exactly the same problems. The objectives of all 
offices are the same, however, and the problems, 
although not identical, are at least similar. By sepa- 
rating offices into reasonably comparable groups, 
much can be learned by comparing the activities 
among offices within each group. 

For many years, comparisons of the volumes of such 
activities as placements and new applications have 
been made among offices and States. In the last few 
years much progress has been made in improving the 
approach to the making of comparative analyses. 
For example, numbers of State and local offices are 
giving special attention to comparisons involving not 
only volumes of placements but also the characteris- 
tics of placements—industry, occupation, duration, 
etc. Even more recently there has emerged a signif- 
icant development in comparing placements with 
accessions to obtain a placement penetration ratio. 
This is one of the more significant ratios—not only 
useful for individual local offices, but useful also for 
making comparisons among offices where adequate 
accession data are available. Of course, in making 
any comparison among offices, it is especially im- 
portant to make allowance for the variations in the 
problems encountered; and in comparing penetration 
ratios, to give particular attention to the reliability 
of the accession data used in preparing these ratios. 


Ratios Facilitate Comparisons 


It is only natural for us to lean heavily on ratios in 
keeping abreast of developments. They may be used 
to show the extent to which we are meeting our 
planned goals (e. g., counseling interviews as percent 
of budget estimate), and to indicate the interrelation- 
ships among activities within an office (e. g., referrals 
per placement). By analyzing several ratios and 
their bearing upon one another, it is possible to 
obtain a reasonably clear indication of the patterns of 
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job opening? 


operation in an office (e. g., emphasis on file selection 
with large proportion of selection interviews resulting 
in referral and large proportion of openings filled, 
etc.). In addition, since ratios show interrelation- 
ships rather than volumes, they lend themselves 
readily to interoffice comparisons. Such comparisons 
highlight unusual situations warranting further in- 
vestigation and review. 

In comparing activities among offices, we will be 
interested in data which will throw light on the selec- 
tion process. Are applicants being properly screened 
at the initial point of contact in the office? This 
becomes an especially important question because a 
great deal of time of interviewers responsible for final 
selection and referral can be saved by adequate 
screening. Of course, no one ratio can give the com- 
plete answer regarding the adequacy of screening. A 
ratio showing the proportion of visits made to local 
offices which result in selection interviews gives one 
clue. Another ratio, the proportion of selection inter- 
views which result in referrals to jobs, is also equally, 
and possibly even more, useful in determining the 
existence of too lax or too restrictive screening of 
applicants. Especially useful in reviewing the selec- 
tion process is the comparison between the number of 
individuals responding to selection notices and the 
number of selection interviews. Such a comparison 
shows the extent to which offices are relying on their 
files in their efforts to fill job openings. 

Elaborating on the analysis of local office activities, 
and at the same time throwing more light on the 
adequacy of the selection process, it is appropriate to 
consider the referral-placement ratio. Are we un- 
necessarily taking up the time of workers and employ- 
ers by referring too many applicants on each available 
On the other hand, are we referring 
too few, and running the risk of having employers look 
to other sources in order to have sufficient latitude in 
making their own selections? In the case of very high 
referral-placement ratios, a detailed review within the 
office may show that numbers of referrals do not 
result in placements because of inadequate order 
taking, inadequate selection, or both, or because refer- 
rals are made too late. 

In order to obtain some clues as to the relative 
effectiveness of job promotion and recruitment efforts 
among local offices, we will wish to consider the ratio 
of nonagricultural placements to available openings 
and the ratio of nonagricultural placement to openings 
closed (placements plus canceled openings). ‘These 
ratios are not only useful when used alone but espe- 
cially useful when analyzed in connection with other 
ratios relating to selection, referral, and placement. 
Other ratios considered in the light of those men- 
tioned above, for example, percent of total placements 
made in short-time jobs, percent of placements made 
in the various industrial and occupational groups, 
help us in comparing placement activities within and 
among local offices. 

Employer visiting is an important phase of our 
work. As in the case of all other activities, a thorough 
review of the nature and adequacy of an employer- 
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visiting program can only be made in the local office. 
However, in comparing activities among local offices 
it is important to review data showing for each office 
the size-of-firm break-off point for major market 
establishments, and the percent of nonagricultural 
establishments and of nonagricultural employment 
represented by major market firms. Especially useful 
in making comparisons of employer-visiting programs 
among offices is the proportion of total nonagricultural 
employer visits directed to major market firms. A 
comparatively small proportion of visits to major 
market establishments may be an indication that 
visits to minor market firms are not being planned on 
a highly selective basis with due consideration being 
given to the more economical use of promotional tele- 
phone and direct mail contacts. A low ratio may 
also be an indication that visits to minor market firms 
are not excessive in terms of the need but that visits 
to major firms are being neglected. 

Let us turn to another important phase of our 
work—employment counseling. Experience hasshown 
that a significant proportion of counseling cases are 
discovered at the time, or shortly after, new applica- 
tions are taken. We may, then, compare the number 
of initial counseling interviews—new counseling 
cases—with the volume of new applications. When 
two offices of approximately the same size serve areas 
that are reasonably comparable and yet have markedly 
different ratios month after month, and quarter after 
quarter, it may be concluded that the operations in 
one or both of these offices are not geared to the 
counseling needs. Another ratio—the number of 
counseling interviews per counseling case—also pro- 
vides a valuable indication of variations in practices 
among local offices. Also, since the GENERAL APTI- 
TuDE Test BATTERY is an effective tool in counseling, 
it may be desirable to note the relationship between 
tests given and initial counseling interviews. 

Comparisons among local offices should include, 
to the extent possible, comparisons of unit time 
factors, which are in themselves another form of 
ratio—i. e., the number of minutes per unit of work. 

Throughout the analysis of activities within a local 
office and of variations in activities among local 
offices, special attention might well be directed to 
comparisons of current workload volumes and ratios 
with those of comparable past periods and _ those 
reflected in the plans for the current period. 

It should be emphasized that operating statistics, 
in themselves, do not measure the adequacy or 
quality of operations. An analysis of the various 
interrelationships of activities within an office when 
compared with similar ratios for other offices, how- 
ever, will provide clues to unusual situations which 
might warrant further examination and _ review. 
Armed with information on activities in his own 
office and in other areas, each manager is in a better 
position to take a broader view toward planning 
and carrying out his responsibilities. If a manager 
sees that his experience is quite unusual, he will be 
among the first to recognize the need for a more 
complete analysis of his own operations. 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROLS FOR DETERMINING 
STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 


(Continued from page 29) 


It is in the field of indirect, supervisory, and over- 
head requirements that scientific management has 
not progressed as far. Here the factors of workload, 
units of work and man-hour standards are much more 
involved and less easily relatable to an end product. 
It is here that the management control staff finds its 
greatest challenge. Here research, trial and error, 
analysis of methods and administrative procedures, 
experimentation with relationships between numbers 
of indirect to direct labor, review of past experience 
and performance under different conditions, and all 
other techniques possible must be tried in order to 
arrive at translatable standards. 

It must be stated, and here again emphatically, 
that a poor standard is better than no standard at all. 
A recorded standard, however poor, is a frame of 
reference and a starting point. Building forward 
through constant refinement enables a more satis- 
factory, and, hence, reliably useful standard to be 
reached. The mysterious is only the unknown, and 
the unknown gives way to the knowledge gained from 
conscious and continuous experimentation and ap- 
plication. 

Without standards, the management control staff 
is only useful in a limited way. With standards— 
developed on the ‘“‘bench of production” and tried 
and proved in the light of experience and use—the 
management control staff has supportable evidence 
at hand to underwrite and guarantee the soundness of 
its recommendations, the maturity and stability of its 
advice, and the capability of its assistance. 

Standards of performance are the management con- 
trols which alone can determine staffing requirements 
with satisfactory predictable accuracy. 


Training for Craftsmanship 
at Oak Ridge”’ 


ow apprentices are trained in the shops of the Oak Ridge 

National Laboratory for all-round work as craftsmen in 
the production and maintenance of mechanical equipment and 
toolsis described in an article in Mitt & Factory for May 1950. 
Adopted by the Carbide and Carbon Chemical Division, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., which operates the laboratory, 
the training program is conducted under the direction of a 
general apprenticeship committee. Management and labor 
have equal representation on this general committee. Ap- 
prenticeship committees, established in each trade, cooperate 
with and report to the general committee. 


The article deals with the work processes in which apprentices 
are trained, the related classroom instruction, apprentice 
wages, periodic tests of trainees, selection of applicants for 
training and record-keeping procedure. The program is 
registered with the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, which assisted in its development. 


Reprints of the article may be obtained free of charge by 
writing to Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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National Implications of Community 
Labor Market Programs 


By LOUIS LEVINE 


Chief, Division of Reports and Analysis 
Bureau of Employment Security 


At a meeting of the Pacific Coast Board of Intergovernmental 
Relations, held in San Francisco, Calif., on June 8, 1950, one of 
the panel discussions covered the subject, ‘Community Employment- 
Creation Programs in the Coast States.’ Mr. Levine was invited 
to provide something of the background and the national implications 
of various community employment activities now under way throughout 
the country to increase job opportunities. The following ts an 
adaptation of his talk before the San Francisco group. 


N ESSENCE, a Commu- 
l nity employment-crea- 

tion program is con- 
cerned with maximizing 
employment opportuni- 
ties and stabilizing jobs. 
The term ‘‘maximum 
employment and job sta- 
bility” is not an empty 
phrase nor an academic 
concept. It has a funda- 
mental and __ practical 
meaning affecting every 
phase of our economic 
and political life. Our 
Federal budget for national security provides for annual 
expenditures amounting to 13 or 14 billion dollars. 
National security means much more than the size of 
the Armed Forces, research and development of 
weapons of war, and production of war matériel. 
National security involves total and effective mo- 
bilization of all of our human and physical resources. 
It is generally recognized that the first prerequisite 
to national security is economic well-being. We 
cannot achieve national security without effective 
utilization of our human resources, which means 
maximum employment and job stability. Under 
these circumstances, it should be abundantly clear 
that a program which seeks to increase job oppor- 
tunities and to provide maximum employment has 
important implications affecting the vast sums in- 
volved in expenditures for national security. 

We are committed in this country to a policy of 
world leadership and to playing a vital role in inter- 
national affairs so as to assure that a democratic way 
of life will prevail throughout the world. To this end, 
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we have been expending annually several billions of 
dollars to assist in the economic rehabilitation of 
Western European countries. We have devoted 
considerable time, energy, and money to participation 
in the United Nations. Yet it should be self-evident 
that our influence in international affairs is vitally 
affected by economic well-being at home. The 
rising volume of unemployment in this country, which 
began in late 1948 and continued through the first 
half of 1949, caused concern among ourselves. You 
may be certain that equal concern was felt throughout 
Western Europe. There was widespread fear as to 
whether we would be able to achieve our international 
objectives in the face of economic uncertainty at home. 

These examples serve only in part to illustrate that 
full employment and job stability have direct and 
practical implications for a wide variety of programs 
extending beyond our domestic economic situation. 
The Employment Act of 1946 expressed the will of 
the Congress to the effect that the Federal Govern- 
ment is committed as a matter of national policy 
“‘to use all practical means consistent with its needs 
and obligations and other essential considerations of 
national policy . . . to coordinate and utilize all its 
plans, functions, and resources for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining . . . conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment opportu- 
nities, including self-employment, for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work, and to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 

To achieve these objectives, the Federal Govern- 


_ment is obligated by law to work with State and local 


governments and in cooperation with management, 
labor, business, and agriculture. The Council of 
Economic Advisers was established as an agency to 
appraise continually the economic situation and to 
report to the President, and through him to the 
Congress, on changing economic conditions, business 
activity, production, purchasing power, employment, 
and unemployment. The Congress, too, has estab- 
lished a Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
which is representative of both Houses and is bi- 
partisan, for the purpose of appraising our economic 
situation. 

It is noteworthy that recognition was given to the 
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importance of programs designed to promote em- 
ployment and alleviate unemployment in the State 
unemployment compensation laws which were enacted 
in 1936 and 1937. Forty-two of the State unem- 
ployment insurance laws provide that the State 
employment security agency (which is responsible 
for the administration and operations of both unem- 
ployment insurance and public employment service 
activities) shall “take all appropriate steps to reduce 
and prevent unemployment . to promote the re- 
employment of unemployed workers throughout the 
State in every way that may be feasible, and to these 
ends to carry on and publish the results of investiga- 
tions and research studies.” 

The employment service program, by its very 
nature, is concerned with problems of employment 
and unemployment, and through its system of local 
employment offices throughout the Nation is con- 
stantly confronted with these problems. State and 
local employment offices, in the course of their day-to- 
day relations with job seekers, employers, and local 
labor, management, veteran, and civic groups are 
in a unique position to ascertain the general economic 
situation in a specific community. They are especi- 
ally well informed on employment trends, number and 
characteristics of the unemployed, hiring practices and 
specifications, prospective employment opportunities, 
and other labor market conditions. Such information 
is essential to local community planning and to under- 
taking programs tocombat unemployment. ‘The local 
employment office is a ‘“‘grass roots”’ institution. Its 
work is wholly consistent with the general objective of 
making the community a better place in which to live. 
Its activities are concerned with minimizing the im- 
pact of unemployment, reducing the interval between 
jobs, and serving job seekers and employers alike in 
such a way as to bring about maximum employment 
and job stability. 


Help for Hard-Hit Spots 


You will recall that a little over a year ago this 
country was already experiencing a very significant 
rise in the volume of unemployment and a decline in 
employment, particularly in manufacturing. Begin- 
ning in the last quarter of 1948, unemployment rose 
from 1.6 million to a high of 4.7 million in February of 
this year. In the spring of 1949, attention was focused 


on the national figure of unemployment, but we in . 


the Bureau of Employment Security and the United 
States Employment Service felt that more attention 
needed to be directed to the unemployment situations 
in local labor markets and communities. The labor 
market reports which we receive from the State em- 
ployment security agencies throughout the country 
indicated that there were wide differences in the em- 
ployment situation as among the States and among 
the communities. Although in June 1949, only 6 
percent of the national work force was unemployed, 
our classification of local labor markets indicated that 
some communities were experiencing unemployment 
levels comparable to those of the depression years of 
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the thirties—as much as 20 to 30 percent of the work 
force unemployed. We brought these labor market 
facts and analyses to the attention of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. The results were 
evident in the Midyear Economic Report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, as well as in the Report 
on Unemployment issued by the Joint Congressional 
Committee. The facts were brought to the notice of 
the Congress through a message from the President. 
As a result, increasing attention was devoted to the 
problem of “‘spotty’’ unemployment, and efforts were 
undertaken to coordinate Federal Government activi- 
ties to assist local areas experiencing serious unem- 
ployment. 


Need for Continuing Program 


Viewing the situation in retrospect, it is perhaps 
unfortunate that under the circumstances so much 
attention had to be given to programs to combat 
unemployment, whereas we would have preferred to 
emphasize concentrated efforts on programs to 
promote employment. What is needed is a positive 
program which is continuing in character. In other 
words, we should not wait until unemployment reaches 
a certain level before we undertake action to assure 
maximum job opportunities. It is true that our 
economic situation is fundamentally sound. We are 
currently enjoying high levels of business activity, 
production, and employment. Nevertheless, we must 
recognize that our population and our work force is 
constantly expanding. Each year we have a net 
addition to our national work force of approximately 
700,000 persons. For the next several years this will 
be augmented by veterans completing their education. 
We are constantly increasing our technical know- 
how and our productivity. As a result, we are able 
to turn out more products with the same number of 
or fewer workers. Industrial expansion, therefore, 
must take place so as to absorb our increase in work 
force and to take account of our increased produc- 
tivity. This requires expanding markets, high stand- 
ards of living, and high-level consumer purchasing 
power. Jobs and adequate wage income are basic 
to meet these requirements. Efforts to create jobs 
must constantly go on. Even though we achieve the 
peak records established in 1948, we cannot be satis- 
fied unless our economy has expanded sufficiently to 
take account of the changes in work force and pro- 
ductivity which have occurred since that time. 

It is also unfortunate perhaps that program activity 
directed to employment problems was initiated during 
a period when many local communities were con- 
fronted with high levels of unemployment. Com- 
munities diverted their attention from exploring their 
own resources and facilities for resolving these problems 
to seeking special aid from the Federal Government. 
Although in many communities, unemployment 
insurance benefit payments made a major con- 
tribution to the maintenance of purchasing power and 
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to the alleviation of unemployment, in some com- 
munities the amount and duration of unemployment 
insurance benefits proved inadequate. As a conse- 
quence, considerable numbers of unemployed workers 
exhausted their benefit rights and were compelled to 
draw upon available savings or to resort to public 
welfare or relief. Unhappily, in some States and 
communities, inadequate welfare funds existed to 
meet these problems. The need for strengthening 
and improving our Federal-State unemployment 
insurance system is recognized by the Administration. 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
some communities took the position that the Federal 
Government should come to their assistance. They 
thought that Federal assistance should take the form 
of Government purchases of goods and services or the 
initiation of public works projects. These com- 
munities failed to recognize that Federal Government 
procurement is controlled by specific legislation which 
makes it necessary to award Government contracts 
to the lowest bidder without regard to the volume of 
unemployment which might exist in any particular 
locality. Federal procurement does not in_ itself 
represent a continuing answer to the creation of job 
opportunities. Similarly, in the case of public works 
it should be borne in mind that these projects, as a 
rule, involve high dollar-value expenditures but 
absorb relatively few workers. Moreover, the types 
of workers who were unemployed (mostly white- 
collar and factory operatives) were not particularly 
well suited for work on construction projects. It is 
also questionable whether public construction should 
be expanded during a period when private con- 
struction has been particularly active. 

From the experience of 1949 it became increasingly 
evident that the character and volume of unemploy- 
ment, the cause of unemployment, and the nature 
of economic instability differed considerably among 
local communities. In some localities the unem- 
ployment problem was relatively temporary, while 
others had been confronted with chronic unemploy- 
ment of a significant character for many years. As 
a result, it appears desirable to focus attention in 
each community upon its own local labor market 
conditions and problems and to seek the resolution to 
these problems through local community organization. 


Key Found in Concerted Action 


Maximum employment and job stability in a local 
community is not a task which can be assigned to 
any one particular group. It involves the coordinated 
and cooperative efforts of management, labor, busi- 
ness, civic, and social groups within a community. 
Employment-creation program action in the local 
community has the advantage of focusing attention 
in the locality where, in the final analysis, job op- 
portunities and job seekers must be brought together. 
In“addition, such an approach recognizes that we 
are seeking to achieve maximum job opportunities 
and employment stability within the framework of 
our free enterprise system and that we wish to give 
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major emphasis to individual resourcefulness and 
ingenuity. 

Last fall Secretary of Labor Tobin, who has a deep 
personal interest in the employment situation, com- 
municated with the governors in all States on the 
desirability of organizing State and local community 
full-employment committees. He gave particular 
emphasis to the importance of developing local initia- 
tive in dealing with employment problems and recog- 
nized that community employment-creation programs 
must be continuing in character. Already 15 States 
and 64 local communities have established full- 
employment committees. A great many additional 
communities are now in process of establishing such 
committees. The experience thus far has demon- 
strated that there exists an amazing degree of resource- 
fulness among our citizens in the local communities. 
In many cases, specific steps were taken by local 
community employment committees to encourage pro- 
duction of new items, expand markets and sales, and 
to assist in financing the expansion of local industry— 
the sum total of these added up to local job oppor- 
tunities. 


What to Expect of Committees 


Community employment-creation committees can 
do an effective job only if they are representative of 
all elements in the community concerned with the 
employment process and employment problems. 
Such committees must, in the first instance, have a 
thorough understanding of the community labor 
market—its industrial and occupational composition, 
patterns of employment and unemployment, volume 
and characteristics of the work force, and the resources 
upon which the community is dependent for industrial 
expansion. The community plan of action must be 
geared realistically to the results revealed by a com- 
prehensive analysis of the local economic and labor 
market situation. A survey of the economic potentials 
of the community is a necessary prerequisite to deter- 
mining the character of the industrial pattern which 
needs to be established. In this respect, the local 
employment office can make a major contribution in 
assisting community employment-creation committees. 

I should like to stress the fact that community 
employment action must not and should not wait 
upon a specified level of unemployment. The need 
for gearing labor resources to the community labor 
market is a continuing responsibility. Each year 
our schools and vocational training facilities turn out 
hundreds of thousands of young entrants into the 
labor market. Most of the youth expect to live and 
work in the communities in which their families 
reside and in which they obtained their training. 
There exists a tremendous responsibility for assuring 
that our youth are being educated and trained in the 
light of existing and potential job opportunities in the 
communities in which they live. Here is a challenge 
to the employment security system, the schools, and 
to the local community groups to bring about the 
proper relationship between vocational training and 
guidance and job opportunities. 
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Expansion of Local Firms May Be Best 


Many community employment committees have 
engaged in efforts to attract new industries. Bringing 
a new plant into a community is usually a long-range 
matter and requires careful planning. The mere 
transfer of a plant from one locality to another may 
be a case of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” It is more 
important to determine whether the plant to be 
attracted will absorb the kinds of workers who are 
unemployed and will tend to help stabilize the local 
community at high employment levels. Relocation 
of plants may involve investment of local capital and 
community concessions. Frequently, more can be 
gained when community employment committees 
turn their attention to ways and means to assist in the 
expansion of existing local industries through produc- 
tion of added items and extension to new markets. 
Nevertheless, an alert community generally engages 
in promotional and advertising programs designed to 
attract needed industries. 

Some community employment committees have 
explored the financial needs of local employers for 
expansion or plant improvement, new outlets for 
production, and development of new products which 
will better utilize available manpower, plant facilities, 
and resources. They have given consideration to 
public works activities insofar as they will contribute 
to improving employment opportunities. ‘These com- 
mittees frequently are concerned also with the needs 
for new housing construction and look into such 
matters as slum clearance, public low-rent housing, 
and improvement in farm housing and buildings. 

A community employment-creation program rests 
on the premise that the function of the Government, 
whether Federal, State, or local, is to assist and supple- 
ment the efforts of private initiative in our free enter- 
prise system. Government should not displace or 
substitute for the efforts of management, labor, and 
other local community interests in resolving their 
employment problems. Nevertheless, it should be 
borne in mind that government can render valuable 
assistance in bringing together the facts which disclose 
the character of economic problems which confront 
the community. In our democracy, knowing the 
facts is a basic prerequisite to assuring that proper 
courses of action will be taken. 

In general, the major types of activities which State 
and local community employment committees have 
undertaken may be summarized as follows: (1) survey 
of economic potentials, (2) promoting and financing 
new industries, (3) assisting in financing existing 
industries through expansion of markets and products, 
(4) initiating public works programs, (5) expediting 
new housing construction, (6) training and placing 
workers, and (7) cooperating with other government 
agencies. 

In the final analysis, the initiative, ingenuity, and 
resources of the local community must be brought 
into full play if maximum employment goals are to be 
achieved. We must, nevertheless, recognize that the 
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achievement of these goals is not an overnight propo- 
sition and that miracles will not be worked. Maxi- 
mum employment and job stability involves careful, 
well organized, continuing study and activity on the 
part of the community group if employment goals are 
to be met. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 8) 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY AND LIVING STANDARDS 
reduced to 40 a week. It means that most industrial establish- 
ments operate on a 5-day week, with premium pay for overtime. 

The American workers know that while their hours have been 
decreased, their real wages have gone up. They have better 
housing, finer food, improved educational opportunities. 

American workers know that increased productivity through 
the teamwork of intelligent labour and resourceful management 
has accomplished this. 

American labour is sincerely anxious to extend the benefits 
of its experience to its fellow workers throughout the world. 
It does not claim to have a monopoly on cooperative intelligence, 
but it does have a certain advantage in the matter of coopera- 
tive experience. It would like to see the workers of Europe, 
of Asia, of South America, and of Africa able to enjoy the same 
opportunities. 


- 


Jobs for Physically Impaired Increase 


Tue U. S. Civil Service Commission has announced 
that its regional medical officers would recheck Fed- 
eral installations for positions which offer opportunity 
for the placement of persons with permanent, serious 
physical impairments. 

About 150 to 200 types of jobs in field establish- 
ments of an industrial nature, where seriously dis- 
abled employees can perform useful and efficient 
service without undue hazard to themselves or others, 
are to be given first attention. 

Many of the more than 6,000 types of jobs covered 
by similar studies made from 1942 to 1945 will have to 
be rechecked. The Commission said that this is prin- 
cipally because some of them have not been checked 
since the final conversion from wartime activity, or 
because the duties have changed considerably. 
Reductions in force brought about by smaller budgets 
and other factors have caused some Federal agencies 
to combine the duties of several positions into a single 
position. 

The studies will be carried out not just for the place- 
ment of the seriously physically impaired, but will also 
be part of the Commission’s continuing policy of 
checking for and disapproving arbitrary and unrealis- 
tic physical standards. 

During the wartime manpower shortage, the Civil 
Service Commission began its program for placing 
physically impaired persons in Federal _ positions 
where their.impairments were not a handicap. But 
the Commission’s efforts did not end with the war, 
and legislation passed in 1948 formally recognized the 
value of the program by prohibiting discrimination 
because of serious physical impairment. 

During the postwar period, increasing emphasis has 
been placed on the appointment of veterans with 
serious physical impairments. 
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A busy day in Manila’s Labor Placement Division (July 26, 1949) under management of Acting Chief S. E. Angeles. Director 
of the Department of Labor, Felipe E. Jose, is in the center talking with jobseekers. 


The Public Employment Service in the Philippines 


By WENCESLAO GOZON 


Department of Labor, Republic of the Philippines 
Manila, P. qr. 


HE PUBLIC employment service in the Philip- 
pines is almost as old as the Bureau of Labor 
with which it has been closely associated. In 
1907, soon after the constitution of the First Philip- 
pine Assembly, the late Hon. Manuel L. Quezon, 
then a delegate from Tayabas Province, presented a 
bill creating a bureau of labor in the then Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Police. This bill was enacted 
into law on June 18, 1908. Among other things, it 
authorized the Bureau of Labor to set up free em- 
ployment offices as it considered necessary in towns 
where the unemployed needed assistance in finding 
jobs and in order to provide employers with the kinds 
of workers they needed. 
The Bureau of Labor started functioning on July 
1, 1909, staffed with a director, an assistant director, 
and a chief clerk. By October, the first free employ- 
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ment agency had been established in Manila. On 
June 6, 1910, another employment office was opened 
in Cebu, followed by successive openings in Lloilo, 
and Ilocos Sur. These agencies were sparingly 
staffed, with three employees in Manila, four in Cebu, 
three in Iloilo, and four in Ilocos Sur. When the 
Ilocos Sur agency was closed sometime after June 30, 
1912, new ones were established in the provinces of 
Albay and Negros Occidental. In provinces where 
no free employment agency was organized, labor 
deputies of the Bureau of Labor, in addition to their 
regular duties, were charged with registration and 
placement of workers. 

On January 15, 1915, the administration of the 
public employment agencies was merged with that 
of the Marine Division of the same_ bureau, 
designated as the “Marine and Employment Divi- 
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sion.”” This merger ef administrative responsibility 
continued after the Bureau of Labor was transferred 
from the Department of Commerce and Communi- 
cations to the Department of Interior and Labor, 
after the latter was created on January 1, 1933, by 
Act No. 4007, approved on December 5, 1932. 
However, when the Bureau of Labor was converted 
on May 1, 1934, into the Department of Labor, 
pursuant to Act No. 4121, the title of the old Marine 
and Employment Division was changed to that of 
Marine and Placement Division. 

The Organic Act (No. 1868) creating the Bureau 
of Labor was amended several times as the years 
rolled by. These amendments were all incorporated 
in the Administrative Code (Act No. 2711) created 
in 1917. This imposed upon the Director of Labor 
the duty to set up one or more free employment 
agencies in towns where they were deemed necessary 
and advisable. It also authorized him, with the 
approval of the Department head, to fix and collect 
fees from employers for services rendered by the 
employment agencies in securing for them domestic 
servants, laborers, and other employees. He was also 
charged with the duty to acquire, collect, and compile 
statistical data relative to the working hours and 
wages of laborers, the number of workers in each 
trade or occupation, and the number of employed 
and unemployed workers. 


Occupational Information Gathered 


Soon after a free employment agency was estab- 
lished in Manila, statistical information concerning 
the kinds and number of industries and factories, their 
individual investment and output, volume of employ- 
ment, operating months, number of working days 
and hours, and the wages paid the laborers was col- 
lected and compiled through field work and the mails. 
As a result of this research, the bureau was able to 
publish separate pamphlets covering the nature and 
facts of employment in each occupation. 

In line with this research work, the Philippine Leg- 
islature on February 1, 1912, passed Act No. 2129, 
authorizing the municipal council of each of the 
towns organized in the islands of Mindoro, Palawan, 
and Batanes to establish registers of mechanics or 
day laborers. The purpose was to determine the ex- 
tent of unemployment in these localities. However, 
since the Act had no obligatory force, only a few of 
the towns submitted the desired information and the 
purpose sought was not accomplished. 


As early as 1910, because of the advantages offered 
by Public Land Act No. 1926, otherwise known as 
the ‘“‘Homestead Law,” the free employment agencies 
undertook, in connection with their placement func- 
tion, the responsibility of recruiting farm workers 
from densely populated provinces and transporting 
them to cultivate the lands in the sparsely populated 
areas of Mindoro and Mindanao. The wisdom of 
this undertaking received legislative acknowledgment 
when the Philippine Legislature passed Act No. 2254 
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in March 1913, appropriating a sum of money with 
which to finance the project. Although appropria- 
tions therefor were at times curtailed until none at 
all was set aside in 1936, thousands of agricultural 
workers and their families were given lands to till, re- 
sulting in partial relief for congested areas, the devel- 
opment of large tracts of virgin lands, and the creation 
of better understanding and a spirit of nationalism 
among the different peoples through contact and the 
exchange of ideas. 

After the First World War, it became evident that 
there was a need for the formulation and adoption of 
plans and policies for the agencies, and, to that end, 
efforts were made to secure needed information from 
the employers. They were furnished with the neces- 
sary forms but, unfortunately, only a few cooperated. 
Until the opening of the Second World War, the em- 
ployment agencies continued to function without any 
defined goal, except the recruitment of farm workers, 
and the inherent objective of assisting in the pro- 
curement of jobs for the unemployed. 


The War Period 


During the occupation of the Philippines by the 


Japanese Armed Forces in the last war, a bureau of 


employment under the Ministry of Health, Labor and 
Public Welfare was established in Manila on January 
1, 1943, as the Commonwealth Department of Labor 
had closed its office when Manila was taken over by 
the invaders on January 1, 1942. The name of the 
Bureau of Employment was changed to that of Bureau 
of Labor on January 1, 1944, without changing its 
functions. Although these agencies were charged 
with the recruitment of workers, no real recruiting 
was ever done, and job orders were merely received 
so as not to court the invaders’ displeasure and ire. 
Beginning on January 1, 1945, this function was given 
to the Recruitment Office of the same Ministry, but, 
owing .to the widespread resistance of the laborers to 
work in any enterprise directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the war, especially during the latter part 
of 1945 and onward, compulsory recruitment was 
resorted to through the medium of provincial gover- 
nors, town mayors, and organized neighborhood 
associations. 

As the red clouds of war passed away after the libera- 
tion in 1945, the Republic of the Philippines soon 
after its birth on July 4, 1946, passed Act No. 1, which 
provided among other things for an appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1946-47 of the sum of #250,000 ! for 
the organization and maintenance of labor placement 
offices under the Department of Labor, to assist 
unemployed persons and to give first priority of em- 
ployment to the demobilized personnel of the Philip- 
pine Army, unemployed USAFFES and guerrillas, 
members of the women’s auxiliary service, volunteer 
guards, “‘bolo”’ battalions, and laid-off civilian em- 
ployees. Later, in October 1947, these labor place- 


(Continued on page 40) 


1 The peso is worth 50¢ in American money. 
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Wenceslao Gozon proudly accepts a Certificate of Merit from Vinton Chapin, chargé d’affaires of the United States Embassy 
Others witnessing the presentation in recognition of Mr. Gozon’s outstanding work are, left to 


in the Philippines. 





right: Temple Wanamaker, Dr. Jack Bryan, Undersecretary of Labor Jose Figuero, Atty. C. Osorio, Fr. Walter Hogan, 


S. J., Frank Turner, Cesar de Leon, and Jose Sanchez 


Gozon Honored With Certificate of Merit 
for Ameriean Studies 


ENCESLAO Gozon, author of the article ‘“The 

Public Employment Service in the Philip- 

pines,” spent 10 months in the United States 
as an educational exchange guest of the American 
Government. He was assigned to the Bureau of 
Employment Security to Study the employment 
service and unemployment insurance programs. 
His course of study took him to various offices and 
bureaus in the U. S. Department of Labor and to a 
round of offices in New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Illinois, and California for technical training in 
State merit systems and in Federal-State relations of 
the employment security system. 

On his return to the Philippines, Mr. Gozon pre- 
pared two reports: one on the development of the 
public employment system in the United States in 
relationship of Federal and State agencies; the other 
on the plans for further development of public em- 
ployment services in the Philippines. 

On last April 20, Mr. Gozon was honored for the 
outstanding character of his work, when he received a 
certificate of merit, signed by the Secretary of Labor, 
Maurice J. Tobin. The presentation was made by 
Vinton Chapin, chargé d’affaires at the American 
Embassy in Manila, who said of Mr. Gozon: 


He was found to be an exceptionally well-qualified person. 
His studies were much assisted by a background training in law 
before his assignment as Chief of Placement in the Philippines. 
He made satisfactory progress in his work in the United States 
and created good impressions upon the specialists with whom 
he conferred. In fact, they spoke highly of his understanding 
and earnestness. 


During his field assignments, he made careful observations 
and compiled excellent reports on the organization and func- 
tioning of the State and local employment offices in the areas 
visited. 


Thus it is obvious that Mr. Gozon has been a very creditable 
representative of the Philippines in the labor training program. 
He has contributed directly toward an increase of our faith in 
the merit of educational exchange. 


In presenting the certificate of merit, the chargé 
d’affaires expressed the commendation of all those 
associated with Mr. Gozon during his study period 
in the Department. 


I wish to thank you, Mr. Gozon, and to offer my warmest 
congratulations on the excellent record you made in the United 
States. The certificate I hereby convey to you represents, in a 
small way, an expression of high opinion entertained by our 
Department of Labor regarding your work in the United 
States. 
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ment offices were turned into a regular division called 
the ‘‘Labor Placement Division’ under the bureau 
of Labor, by virtue of Executive Order No. 94. This 
division has its main office in Manila, and one or two 
employment agents in each of almost all the provinces 
of the country. 

The agencies are concerned with the rudimentary 
work of taking applications for work, contacting em- 
ployers for possible job openings, and placing appli- 
cants in jobs. Because of the nature of the country’s 
economy and the absence of specialization for the 
development of tools and improved techniques of 
procedure, the methods used have been almost con- 
stant throughout, as follows: 

An unemployed worker applying for a job with an 
employment agency, personally fills out, if he is 
able to do so, an application form stating therein 
his name, address, date of application, sex, age, 
status, number of dependents, residence certificate, 
qualifications, and experience. If the applicant is 
unable to fill out his own form, it is prepared for him 
by the registrar of the agency in accordance with 
the information he gives. Besides the application 
form, it was the practice to enter the name of the 
applicant and the title of his occupation in a separate 
application book, for the purpose of consultation in 
the selection of applicants for referral to jobs. 


Job orders are taken mostly through field or con- 
tact work, and, at times, by mail or telephone, indi- 
cating the name of the applying employer, his address 
and telephone number, the number, kinds, and skills 
of workers needed, and date of the order. Orders are 
filled from among the applicants who have registered 
with the agency, and, should there be none among 
them who is qualified, the same are channeled to the 
other agencies for clearance, or they are announced 
on a bulletin board at the door of the agency for the 
information of the general public. In case of hard- 
to-fill orders, the practice is to channel the same to 
labor unions for possible qualified applicants, or else 
advertise them in the local English, Spanish, and 
vernacular newspapers. 

Selection of applicants for purposes of referral is 
based primarily on their qualifications and abilities. 
However, if occupationally qualified, priority of em- 
ployment is extended to ex-servicemen, guerrillas, 
volunteer guards, and the like. In the past, the con- 
duct of the applicants was also taken into considera- 
tion before they were directed to the jobs, and, for 
this purpose, a separate book was kept containing 
the names of all undesirable workers and their case 
histories. This was done with the idea of winning the 
good will of the employers, and of insuring a con- 
tinuous satisfactory referral service. 





A Work-Measurement System 


ECHNIQUES of developing and installing a system of work 

measurement adaptable to a variety of operations are 
described in a 44-page booklet, “A Work-Measurement 
System: Development and Use (a Case Study),”’ issued by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


Published for the use of Federal agencies as a guide in the 
improvement of measures of work performance, the booklet is 
also being made available to private business firms and the 
general public. 

The study is based on the experience of one large Federal 
agency, the Office of the Adjutant General, in the development 
and use of work measurement, but is supplemented by informa- 
tion derived from the experience of other Federal agencies and 
private business firms. It is intended for administrators and 
supervisors as well as management specialists. 


The booklet describes a measurement system peculiarly 
suited to administrative and service-type work in both Govern- 
ment and business. This system provides a basis for measuring 
activities which have generally been considered unmeasurable 
by traditional methods because the operations performed are 
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much less routine than those normally found in manufacturing 
or more repetitive types of office work. 

One of a series of management bulletins prepared by the 
Bureau of the Budget, the study discusses types of work measure- 
ment, approaches to the development of an appropriate system, 
selection of work and time units, establishment of work stand- 
ards, reports and analyses, and uses of work-measurement data 
in programing, budgeting and day-to-day management. 

In announcing the publication, Frederick J. Lawton, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, said: ‘‘Many Federal agencies 
are recognizing the need for better measurement data to help 
them carry on the management programs that are being actively 
supported by the President and Congress, especially the prepa- 
ration of budget estimates on a performance basis, -the con- 
tinuous appraisal of management effectiveness, and the pay- 
ment of incentive awards to employees in recognition of eco- 
nomical and efficient operation.” 


The booklet may be obtained for 30 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Displaced persons, arriving in Canada aboard the United States transport, Gen. S. D. Sturgis, get a glimpse of their new 
homeland as they come into Halifax Harbour. 


Canada Finds Jobs for Displaced Persons 


By A. L. TOSLAND 


The National Employment Service, Ottawa, Canada 


ITH no precedents to guide it, the National Employment 

Service of Canada had to depend on accumulated ex- 
perience in its day-to-day handling of displaced persons for whom 
it was seeking to find jobs. What has been accomplished for these 
newcomers to Canada’s shores bespeaks a service marked by efficiency, 
sympathy, and understanding. The NES may well be proud of 
the work it is doing to bring security and renewed hope to fellowmen 
whose moorings were loosed by the accidents of war. 


the National Employment Service in handling dis- 

placed persons, it is necessary to outline very 
briefly the conditions governing the entry of this 
lass of immigrant and the various schemes under 
vhich they are admitted. 

There are two main groupings: sponsored cases and 
abour schemes. The former group is comprised of 
‘hose displaced persons who enter the country under 
he sponsorship of a Canadian resident who accepts 


[\ dealing with the work and problems faced by 
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responsibility for providing or obtaining shelter and 
employment for them. It is only when the sponsor 
is unable to fulfill his obligations that the National 
Employment Service is concerned with members of 
this group and then only to the extent of endeavouring 
to find employment for those who register at employ- 
ment offices. 

The second group consists of displaced persons who 
undertake to engage in certain occupations for a 
specified period following their arrival in Canada. 
These occupations include lumbering, mining, hydro 
construction, railway maintenance, farming, and 
various occupations in the garment and other in- 
dustries, and in the case of women and married cou- 
ples, domestic work in homes or institutions. The 
usual period for which the displaced persons agree to 
remain in one or more of these occupations is one 
year. This list is not all-inclusive but covers the 
greater proportion of workers entering under this 
scheme, the balance consists of a number of small 
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Immigrants being allotted temporary accommodation at the government reception centre at St. Paul l’Ermite, P. Q. 


groups possessing various skills which are required by 
different types of industry in Canada because Ca- 
nadians with these skills are in short supply. Except 
for the garment workers, the occupations listed mostly 
call for physical labour of some kind. Generally 
speaking, the work is either unskilled or requires a 
minimum of training. The number of native-born 
workers available for these types of employment is 
often limited. 

Although many of the displaced persons have skills 
and knowledge far in excess of that required for the 
work they perform during their first year in Canada, 
the arrangement provides them with almost immediate 
employment and, in most cases, room and board as 
well. 
and they are able to acquire a knowledge of Canadian 
life in settled circumstances. Many of them regard 
the period as a stepping stone to better things. 

It has been demonstrated that most of those who 
have anything worth while to offer have little dif- 
ficulty in transferring to more congenial occupations 
when the term of their engagement expires. A 
certain number are best suited for the type of employ- 
ment at which they start and are quite satisfied to 
remain in it. 

After a year’s work, completed in the employment 
for which the worker was recruited, a certificate of 
satisfactory service is presented to each individual by 
the Department of Labour. 

From the above it will be seen that most of the 


Thus their immediate needs are taken care of 


work and problems which the National Employment 
Service encounters in dealing with displaced persons 
arise from its handling of the “labour” group. The 
Service first enters the picture when an individual or 
industry applies for the services of a DP or a group 
of DP’s. Such applications are submitted by the 
industry or employer, to the Labour Immigration 
Committee which usually refers them to the National 
Employment Service to assess the need for these 
workers in the light of existing labour supply. Appli- 
cations for domestic or agricultural workers are 
accepted by local offices, which forward them to the 
Department of Labour in Ottawa for consideration 
when this Department is allocating groups of these 
classes of workers arriving in Canada. In some cases 
it is necessary for local employment officials to arrange 
for an investigation of the accommodations offered 
and the working conditions specified on the employer’s 
application form. These forms call for minimum 
standards of accommodation, wages and working 
conditions, also certain undertakings by the employer 
in the matter of training and language instruction. 
The next stages involving the National Employment 
Service are the reception, allocation, inland trans- 
portation and final transfer of displaced persons to 
employers. In the case of workers who have volun- 
teered for work in mines, or on hydro, or railways, 
and other specified fields, there is little difficulty. 
They usually arrive in fairly large groups for a single 
employer and arrangements are made with such em- 
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ployers to have a representative meet the ship, pur- 
chase the necessary tickets, and accompany the 
workers to their place of employment. Employers 
receiving small numbers of workers sometimes arrange 
for them to be handled by the representative of an 
employer who is meeting a large group or by a 
representative of the National Employment Service. 

Most sailings, however, include sizeable numbers of 
workers destined for employment singly or in groups 
of two with different employers across Canada. These 
are the farm workers, domestic workers, ‘“‘special 
cases,” and the like. The reception and disposal of 
such workers is much more complicated than in the 
case of the larger groups for a single employer. 


The Complications of the Task 


The first few groups of domestics to arrive were al- 
located at the port to individual employers and were 
despatched direct to their various destinations. This 
procedure placed a severe strain on the Employment 
Service staff owing to the very limited time available 
between the time the displaced persons were cleared 
by Immigration and their departure by special trains 
for junction points. The magnitude of the task to be 
accomplished in the space of a few hours can be 
appreciated by visualizing the interviewing, mostly 
through interpreters, of several hundred domestics, 
their allocation to an almost equal number of in- 
dividual employers, the purchase of meal coupons 
and tickets required to carry them to their final 
destination, the identification and checking of baggage 
plus the compilation of nominal rolls and the prepara- 
tion of telegraphic advice to the receiving offices. 

This work was performed on board ship or at the 
docks with inadequate facilities. It was further com- 
plicated by the curiosity of the displaced persons as 
to their ultimate destination and employment, 
their concern over the possible separation from 
friends or relatives, and numerous interruptions 
caused by cases of sickness or other difficulties. The 
special trains operated only to Montreal and at this 
point it was necessary to have a staff on hand to meet 
the new arrivals and look after them until they could 
be placed on connecting trains. The task at Montreal 
was almost as difficult as at the port. Constant 
supervision was necessary to ensure that individuals 
made their train connections. Meals and some kind 
of diversion had to be arranged for those who had to 
wait the best part of the day for trains. 

Escort officers were provided on ‘‘special”? and 
branch trains where justified by the numbers travel- 
ling. Otherwise, tickets were given to the train 
conductor with careful instructions to see that the 
passengers detrained at the proper station where they 
would be met by a representative of the local office 
in that area. This method of dealing with these 
classes of workers was not found to be very satisfactory. 
It not only placed a heavy strain on the staff engaged 
in the actual handling of the immigrants, but gave 
administrative staffs at the head and regional offices 
insufficient time to coordinate the whole movement. 

After handling a few ships in the above manner, 
it was found quite impossible to maintain the pace, 
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and a hostel with accommodation for 500 people was 
secured near Montreal to which domestic and garment 
workers and “‘special cases” could be sent for interview 
and allocation. This arrangement, which is still in 
operation, not only obviates most of the difficulties 
but also gives the displaced persons a chance to rest 
and get cleaned up. Under the new arrangement, 
operations at the port are simplified to the extent that 
practically every sailing can be dispersed in compara- 
tively large groups to comparatively few destinations 
instead of many individuals to many destinations. 
Exceptions are confined to those for whom employ- 
ment is available in areas served by branch lines from 
the port of entry, and to agricultural workers. The 
timeliness of this change in procedure was emphasized 
by the rapid increase in the volume of immigrants and 
the increased frequency of ship arrivals. 

The first groups of domestics arrived late in 1947, 
at approximately 2-week intervals, and averaged 
about 150 girls in each. Early in 1948, the tempo 
started to increase and reached a climax in October 
of that year during which month eight transports were 
handled. Six of these docked at Halifax and two at 
Quebec. One of the latter was carrying, amongst 
other classes, over 600 domestic workers who were 
dispersed to communities in every province in Canada. 
The NES has handled on an average just under four 
ships per month during the past 2 years, not counting 
miscellaneous arrivals by air and the unauthorized, 
unscheduled sailings referred to elsewhere in this 
article. 

Close to 40 thousand workers have been placed in 
initial employment, some of whom have been the 
subject of multiple placements. 

One of the most difficult features of the initial 
handling, from an administrative point of view, has 
been the time factor. Particulars of the composition 
of a sailing are not available until the ship sails from 
Europe which leaves only about 8 days in which to 
make up an allocation plan, advise regional and local 
offices and employers, and obtain confirmation of 
projected placement and transportation arrangements. 
Escort and port officers must be warned and, in some 
cases, proceed to stated points to meet their charges. 
In addition, there are usually numerous last minute 
changes due to circumstances beyond the control of 
the Employment Service. During periods of greatest 
activity administrative officers would be handling the 
details of two or more movements simultaneously. 

Another problem arose which would have been 
insurmountable under the initial system. It specifi- 
cally concerned domestic workers and was the result 
of effectiveness or otherwise in the placement of 
earlier groups. Later arrivals were found to have 
very definite ideas about which part of the country 
they preferred. These ideas originated in reports of 
experiences sent by earlier arrivals to friends and 
relations still in DP camps. In addition, there was 
an increase of requests for placement near friends 
and relatives who had arrived in earlier groups. As 
these preferences and requests did not always coincide 
with the allocation plan, more time was required for 
interviewing, selection, and allocation. This extra 
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time, as well as much better facilities, was available 
at the hostel. A second hostel in the vicinity of 
Toronto was subsequently acquired. 

On a few occasions, almost simultaneous arrival 
of several ships at different ports overtaxed the 
capacity of the hostels. In order to take care of 
the overflow, arrangements were made to despatch a 
number of domestic workers direct from the ship to 
the Prairie Provinces by special train. A bulk break- 
down was made on the ship and a team of NES 
officers placed on the train. These officials com- 
pleted all the interviewing, selection, allocation, 
completion of nominal rolls, rechecking of baggage, 
etc., on the journey between Quebec and Winnipeg. 
From the latter point the group was distributed by 
connecting trains to various points in the Prairies 
and British Columbia. 

There were several reasons why agricultural 
workers were not included in the groups going to the 
hostels, in spite of the fact that the distribution of this 
class of worker was done mostly on the basis of a single 
worker to an employer, and in that respect resembled 
the allocation of domestic workers. In particular the 
limited capacity of the hostels and the fact that the 
workers’ services on the land were usually required 
with the least possible delay made the use of hostels 
for farm workers inadvisable. Selection also, in their 
case, did not present as many problems as it did in 
the case of the domestics. Efforts were made in the first 
instance to allocate farm workers with specialized 
experience to farmers who could utilize such expe- 
rience to the best advantage, but once again the 
limited amount of time available at the port was 
found to be a factor and the procedure more or less 
became that of detailing a certain number of workers 
to areas where orders originated and leaving the 
individual selection to National Employment Service 
officials at final destination. 

Interspersed with the arrival of regular sailings of 
DP’s from Europe, smaller groups arrived by air or 
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Immigrants from displaced persons camps in Germany share a table at the 
Government hostel at St. Paul l’Ermite, P.Q. At left is a Polish family; 


at right is a family from Lithuania. 
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other 
unauthorized, unselected groups of varying sizes 
landed at Canadian ports from small, privately 


on regular passenger liners. In addition, 


owned vessels. Arrangements were made for Em- 
ployment Service officials to interview these un- 
authorized groups during their detention by the 
immigration authorities. This method enabled the 
Employment Service to explore employment possibili- 
ties for them while other formalities were being 
completed and facilitated placement on their ultimate 
release by Immigration. 

On the whole, comparatively few serious troubles 
have been encountered in the reception, allocation, 
and disposal of displaced persons, although it has 
involved a great deal of hard work. Personal prob- 
lems during these stages consist mostly of cases of 
sickness, psychological upsets, and in reconciling a 
number of conflicting factors in allocation. The 
solving of these problems has of necessity been a 
matter for the good common sense of the National 
Employment Service official involved. In the early 
stages of the movement, officials were perhaps over- 
conscious of their responsibilities and thus inclined to 
exercise unnecessary supérvision of the groups in their 
charge. However, a more relaxed attitude developed 
with experience, and a great bond of interest, sym- 
pathy, and understanding has grown up between these 
new Canadians and the National Employment Service 
officials engaged continuously on this work. 

Considerable attention is given by these officials to 
the selection and allocation of domestics in an effort 
to make the most satisfactory placements. Past work- 
history, likes and dislikes, social background, religious 
afhliation, and national groupings of the young women 
are all taken into consideration in relation to the 
particulars given on an employer’s application. In 
addition, efforts are made to send girls to communities 
where they already have friends or relations, where 
they are most likely to come in contact with their 
own nationals, or where their cultural needs are most 
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Baby is bathed by his mother on their arrival at 
the government hostel at St. Paul l’Ermite, P. Q., 
from a displaced persons camp in Germany. 
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likely to be met. Time and effort spent on this pays 
dividends in the avoidance of subsequent problems 
due to maladjustments, as well as being the most 
humanitarian approach. 


Careful Follow-up Needed 


Following the initial placement of displaced _per- 
sons, a variety of problems have to be considered. 
Some of these arise from the nature of the employ- 
ment and others are common to workers under all 
schemes. In the case of domestic and agricultural 
workers friction sometimes arises between employer 
and employees; it may be the fault of either, but the 
services of a local National Employment Service 
official is usually required to straighten things out or 
to arrange a transfer. Similar cases occur with other 
employers but they are either not so frequent or are 
handled by the company’s personnel officers and 
seldom come to the attention of government officials. 
In both classes the original employment may terminate 
for various reasons or is found to be unsuitable. It 
is then necessary to find other employment for the 
worker. These problems are more or less routine 
and under a policy of decentralization are handled 
as much as possible by the local officials. It is only 
when large numbers are involved or an extensive 
movement is required that the assistance and author- 
ization of regional offices or head office is required. 

Personal problems are chiefly found amongst the 
domestic workers. Girls wish to marry and seek re- 
lease from their undertaking to remain in domestic 
employment. Emotional problems, too, are more 
prevalent in this group and a certain number of 
pregnancies and illegitimate children have to be 
dealt with. Although the percentage of such Cases is 
small compared with the number of workers admitted 
under the domestic scheme, these problems require 
a great deal of work at all levels of the service. Many 
hours of counselling and numerous visits are required 
to settle emotional disturbances. Municipal and 
Provincial authorities are involved in arrangements 
for hospitalization and adoption, and negotiation with 
either or both these bodies falls directly on the Em- 
ployment Service or must be channelled by the 
Service to Welfare organizations. These organiza- 
tions, in most cases, have been extremely helpful. In 
the larger communities, committees made up of rep- 
resentatives of church and social welfare organiza- 
tions have been organized and assist the Employment 
Service in matters involving the welfare, education, 
and recreation of DP domestics. 

A problem common to all classes of displaced persons 
is that of medical attention and hospitalization. The 
most desirable state of affairs would be one in which 
the displaced person assumed responsibility for his or 
her own medical expenses and hospitalization, in the 
same way as any other worker. Such a state is 
obviously impossible when it is considered that the 
displaced persons under the wing of the Employment 
Service have all been in the country less than a year; 
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have few, if any relations; and have probably devoted 
as much of their earnings as possible to sending parcels 
to relatives and friends still in Europe, or to providing 
themselves with much needed clothing and other 
necessities. Under certain conditions, some medical 
and hospital expenses can be absorbed by the Cana- 
dian Government, others are absorbed jointly by the 
Canadian and Provincial Governments, while still 
others must, or should be, paid by the individual 
concerned or by the municipality or Province con- 
cerned. Usually the National Employment Service 
is involved in some way or other. ‘This participation 


. may consist of one or more of the following: arranging 


for the medical service or hospitalization required; 
assistance in completion of forms; the forwarding of 
accounts; and the submission of reports and corres- 
pondence connected therewith. 

A number of other miscellaneous tasks are per- 
formed by the NES in connection with the DP 
programme. Amongst these are the tracing of missing 
immigrants; the compilation of limited records and 
statistics; the reporting of transfers, placements, and 
movements; and the checking and certification of 
transportation and other accounts. 

This article has dealt mostly with the work and 
problems connected with the displaced persons them- 
selves. It would not, however, be complete without 
some mention of the contacts with employers and 
potential employers of DP’s which take up a consider- 
able amount of the employment officers’ time. These 
contacts occur when the potential employer first 
applies for the services of a displaced person, again 
when it is known that a DP worker is available and 
his or her arrival is imminent. Then there is the 
actual introduction of the displaced person on arrival 
and any subsequent contacts which may be necessary, 
either as a result of complaints by the worker or the 
employer. 

In handling this programme, hard and fast rules 
have been avoided and as much freedom as possible 
has been given to the officials dealing with various 
phases. Officials at the ports, escorting officers on 
trains, and officials at reception points have authority 
to incur minor expenses to meet unforseen emer- 
gencies; and as much latitude as possible is given to 
local managers in dealing with local situations. 
Except in coordination of movements, matters of 
policy, and the handling of particularly difficult cases, 
head office and regional offices have confined their 
activities to counselling and assisting the local officials 
who are in close contact with the displaced persons. 


Breakdown of occupations entered by DP’s 
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Dearth of Year-Round Industry Limits Job Security . . . 


The Veteran in the Alaska Labor Market 


By HAROLD B. GRONROOS 


Veterans Employment Representative for Alaska, Juneau, Alaska 


LASKA has been described in flowing rhetoric in 
books, magazines, and newspapers, as the “‘land 
of the frozen north,”’ the “land of ice and snow,” 

the “land of great opportunity.” Stories of fabulous 
gold strikes, great fish runs, and fur catches first at- 
tracted the adventurous and pioneer-type individual 
to the Territory in the prewar era. With the advent 
of World War II, thousands of State-side GI’s had 
an opportunity to take a look at some of this vast 
iand embracing some 586,400 square miles, or about 
one-fifth the area of the United States proper. They 
learned that the distance from the closest Alaskan 
point to the United States to Attu, at the tip of the 
Aleutian Islands, was greater than the distance be- 
tween New York City on the Atlantic coast and San 
Francisco on the Pacific; that the distance from 
Ketchikan to Point Barrow approximates the distance 
from the Canadian border to Mexico. . 
Alaska-stationed GI’s also learned some facts about 
the climate of Alaska that belied their previous 
notions. It is not a land of perpetual snow and ice. 








The temperatures in the coastal regions are usually 
moderate with the thermometer only occasionally 
going below zero in the winter and seldom going 
above 70 during the summer months. Leaving the 
coastal towns of Ketchikan, Juneau, Petersburg, 
Wrangell, Sitka, and Seward, and getting into the 
interior of Alaska in the areas of Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, extreme changes of temperature are ex- 
perienced. Wintertime readings sometimes hit 70 
below zero around Fairbanks, and summertime 
readings zoom at times to 90 above. These, of 
course, are the extremes, but temperatures below 
zero during the winter and above 70 in the summer 
are common in the interior of Alaska. 

The coastal regions extending from Bristol Bay 
south to Ketchikan have their economy based upon 
their principal industry, fishing. This industry is 
almost entirely a seasonal one with Federal regula- 
tions governing the length of season, type of gear 
used and open areas. The Alaska GI learned that a 
successful fisherman needs a considerable investment 








Courtesy E. P. Haddon, United States Fish and Wildlife Service, Juneau, Alaska. 


Salmon purse seiner working close to beach on east coast of Kodiak. 
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Territorial Department of Mines, Juneau, Alaska. 


Placer gold mining operation in interior Alaska using power dragline, bulldozer and elevated sluice boxes. 


if he is to derive his income solely from fishing. A 
trolling boat, salmon seiner, or halibut boat may cost 
from $5,000 to $15,000. Most newcomers to the 
fishing industry work as members of the fishing crew 
and gain experience in this way before starting on 
their own. 

The majority of wage earners in the fishing industry 
work in the salmon canneries, but customarily receive 
only 1 or 2 months’ work. Salmon canneries receive 
the bulk of their fish from their fish traps, and from 
seiners and gillnetters fishing from their own or 
cannery-owned vessels. Cod, shrimp, crab, herring, 
and clams are other phases of this industry. Cold- 
storage plants take the bulk of halibut and troll- 
caught salmon which their workers process by quick- 
freezing methods for State-side shipment. Workers 
in cold-storage plants get the longest work season in 
the fishing industry, and the experienced, seniority 
worker usually gets at least 9 months’ fairly steady 
work throughout the year. 


Industrial Picture 


The veteran of today has read many articles con- 
cerning the vast forestry resources of Southeast Alaska 
and the prospect of pulp-mill development here. 
Pulp-mill interests are looking into these regions 
thoroughly at present, but as yet no immediate con- 
struction or development seems imminent. Major 
sawmills are located at Ketchikan, Juneau, Sitka, and 
Whittier, with many smaller mills scattered through- 
out the Territory. Many small logging firms supply 
logs for these mills, but development of forestry 
resources is still in its infancy here. 
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During the war, too, the mining industry in Alaska 
received a set-back and has not yet recovered. With 
high costs of production this industry would require 
a higher gold price before again reaching its prewar 
significance in the Alaskan economy. Placer-mining 
activity absorbs the bulk of workers in this industry 
and this work is concentrated in the Nome-Fairbanks 
and adjacent areas. The work season is generally 
from 5 to 9 months, depending on the size and type 
of operation. Coal mining flourishes in the area 
between Anchorage and Fairbanks along the Alaska 
Railroad. 

Since 1940 the expansion of the construction indus- 
try in Alaska can be attributed, in large part, to the 
emphasis placed upon strengthening of air bases and 
fortifications, and at the present time housing for 
military personnel is receiving major attention. 

The construction industry is also a seasonal one 
because of climatic conditions—precipitation and 
snowfall in southeast Alaska and severe cold in inte- 
rior Alaska prohibiting any great activity during 4 to 


AS item in the EmMpLoyMENT Security Review for May 
1950 (p. 2) warned of the lack of jobs in Alaska and of 
misleading, unauthorized ‘“‘ads” for help currently appearing 
in many newspapers in the United States. 


In this article, we learn, too, that because there are few in- 
dustries which operate the year-round, steady employment is 
apt to be the exception and not the rule. 


Good advice, therefore, is for workers to seek specific advance 
job information from an authentic source before heading for 
Alaska. 












5 months of the winter season. In recent years 
thousands of workers have migrated to the Fairbanks 
and Anchorage regions seeking construction work and 
as a result there have been times when there was a 
surplus of workers. On the other hand at the peak of 
construction activity contractors have been forced to 
import many skilled workers from continental United 
States for work on their projects. 


Juneau, Center of Service 


The Alaska Employment Security Commission and 
the Veterans Employment Service both have their 
headquarters in Juneau, the capital city of Alaska. 
Local offices are comparatively small in number, but 
are strategically located in the major cities of Alaska— 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Anchorage, and Fair- 
banks. Services of these offices are not confined to 
the immediate environs of their respective com- 
munities, but are uniquein that they maintain liaison 
with employers and workers many miles distant. 


Veterans in the Labor Force 


Alaska, for all its vast area, has a peak labor force 
of about 55,000, of which an estimated 26,000, or 
almost half, is made up of veterans. It has also been 
estimated that there are approximately 12,000 year- 
round, or resident, veterans. These figures serve to 
show the seasonal influx of workers and job-seekers in 
the Territory. 

The resident Alaskan veteran who is dependent on 
wage earnings for his livelihood must overcome the 
problem of seasonal unemployment; therefore, the 
hardest problem the Employment Service offices have 
to solve is to find jobs for applicants during the slack 
4- to 6-months off-season periods.. Year-round. em- 
ployment is generally limited to the administrative, 
clerical, professional, and service-industry groups. 
Limited at present, year-round employment opportu- 
nities seem best in the civil-engineering fields, par- 
ticularly for those with building construction or high- 
way experience. 

The professional skills for which Territorial employ- 
ment offices commonly carry openings difficult to 
fill are for nurses, doctors and medical technicians, 
and stenographers. 

The nonresident veterans who come, or are planning 
to come, to Alaska can be roughly divided into two 
types, as follows: (1) the seasonal, or migratory worker, 
who plans to get a job and earn as much as possible 
in the shortest possible time and then return to the 
States; (2) the incoming worker who intends to estab- 
lish his residence here and is seeking job security 
involving longer-range planning. 

The first type ordinarily falls into the regular main- 
stream office functions with immediate placement 
being the principal objective. Many of these appli- 
cants come to the Territory in advance of the working 
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season hoping to get in on the “ground floor,’ but 
usually find themselves caught with finances depleted 
(because of high living costs) and no work imme- 
diately available for them. Some are fortunate enough 
to reach their Alaskan destination at the opportune 
moment when labor is in demand and much work 
is readily available, requiring only the physical capac- 
ity and willingness to work. 

The second type of veteran worker requires more 
assistance from the local-oflice standpoint. Counsel- 
ing becomes a real challenge in a large number of 
these cases, since many are inexperienced workers, 
while others do not have skills which they can utilize 
in the Territory of Alaska. Housing shortages and 
a much higher cost of living in the Territory accent- 
uate the problems which the State-side veteran must 
face in adjusting himself to the Alaskan environment. 


College Placement Fares Well 


One program of the Employment Service which 
has met with an appreciable degree of success has 
been that of placement ef college graduate and under- 
graduate veterans. Employers are willing to place 
undergraduate students in employment during the 
summer vacations for training positions with the 
ultimate goal of a steady position upon graduation. 
Graduates of the University of Alaska, located at 
Fairbanks, experience no difficulty in securing suit- 
able positions with Alaskan employers. 

Veterans’ organizations in the Territory—The Amer- 
ican Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars— 
have been of considerable help in promoting the em- 
ployment of veterans and are always willing to give 
time and support toward this cause. The passage of 
a Veterans’ Preference Act for positions in Territorial 
offices was pushed by these groups, so that both 
Territorial and Federal positions are covered by 
specific legislation giving veterans preference. 

Alaskan employers as a whole have been cooperative 
and receptive to development of jobs for veterans. The 
main problem, as indicated previously, is the lack of 
sufficient year-round industry to provide job security 
for the average veteran. 

All factors considered, the veteran who comes to 
Alaska willing to take things at face value, endure 
the hardships of getting started in a new area, and 
possessing ingenuity and initiative can find many of 
his objectives within reach. 








HE special theme for the September issue is geared to the 

coming observance of NEPH Week, October 1-7. En- 
titled ““A Decade of Selective Placement,” it will review the 
growth of this program which has for its purpose greater job 
opportunity for the handicapped. 
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Canada Amends Its Unemployment Insurance 


Aet 


Reprint from “Brief Employment Facts,”’ issues of March 1 and March 15, 1950 
Published by Information Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada 


VERY winter, the cold weather in 
~ Canada causes a drop in employment. 
[his seasonal unemployment is a regular 
characteristic of our economy, and in 
exceptionally bad winters, it is often 
aggravated by lay-offs in particular areas 
industries as a direct result of storms 

or extreme cold. 


The recently announced amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act are, 
n part, a move to better adapt our system 
of unemployment insurance to fit this 
seasonal pattern by giving additional 
assistance to insured workers during the 
winter months, when, for one reason or 
another, they cannot qualify for ordinary 
benefits. It is believed that Canada is 
the first country in the world to pass such 
egislation 


Supplementary Benefits 


Supplementary benefit paymentsamount 
to about 80 percent of the rate for ordinary 
benefit, and are payable during the period 
rom January 1 to March 31. 


Persons entitled to supplementary bene- 
fit are those in the following classes: 


Those who normally work in insur- 


je employment, but who have ex- 
hausted their benefit within the fiscal 
vear—that is, since the 31st of March 


eceding their claim 
>. Those who have worked in insurable 
mployment for too short a time to qualify 

ordinary benefit. Such persons must 
have contributed for not less than 90 
days within the fiscal year, to qualify 
for supplementary benefits. 


3. Those who have worked in lumber- 
ing and logging in provinces other than 


British Columbia. (These occupations 
have been insurable employment in 
British Columbia since 1946, while in 


the rest of Canada they are only now 
being brought under the insurance 
provisions of the Act.) Such a person 
must have worked not less than 90 days 


in any consecutive 12-month period 
during the 18 months preceding the 
date of his claim—the 90 days to be 


made up either entirely in lumbering 
and logging outside British Columbia, or 
else partly in that work and partly in 
any other insurable employment. For 
this class, supplementary benefit will be 
paid only during the winter of 1950 and 
1951. 


4. Those who have been working in 
occupations which have been brought 
under the Act within the 12 months pre- 


July 1, 


ceding their claim, but too recently for 
them to build up enough contributions to 
qualify for ordinary benefit. The require- 
ments here are that the person must have 
been employed for not less than 90 days 
since the 31st of March preceding his 
claim, either in such an occupation or in 
a combination of that occupation and any 
other insurable employment. 


A part of the cost of supplementary 
benefit will be financed by an additional 
contribution of 1 cent a day by each 
insured employee, and 1 cent by his em- 
ployer. 


Changes in Coverage 


Nearly 10 years of experience in the 
administration of the Act has shown other 
changes to be desirable, and new amend- 
ments provide for changes in the classes 
and rates of contributions and benefits 
and for widening the coverage of the Act. 
Other amendments permit regulations 
governing the payment of benefit to 
married women, and increasing the 
amount which a person may earn in 
subsidiary employment while drawing 
unemployment insurance. 


Up to now, the top insurable limit for 
salaried employees has been $3,120 a 
year. The amendments will raise this 
limit to $4,800 a year, probably from 
1950. Employees paid by the 
hour or day and those on piece work will 
be insured, as they were before, regardless 
of the amount of their earnings. Also, by 
a recent Order-in-Council, the provisions 
of the Act will be extended to everyone in 
Canada engaged in lumbering and log- 
ging as from April 1, 1950, regardless of 
the duration of operations. 


Contribution and Benefit Rates 


Employees are grouped at present, on 
the basis of their earnings, into nine con- 
tribution and benefit classes, ranging 
from Class O, covering employees earning 
less than 90 cents a day, to Class B, cover- 
ing those earning $34 or more a week 
At a date to be proclaimed (probably 
July 3, 1950), the classes will be re- 
grouped and reduced to six, and a new 
seventh class will be added for employees 
earning $48 or more in a week, in line 
with the new higher ceiling on insura- 
bility. 


The present maximum benefit of $14.40 
weekly for a single person and $18.30 
for a person with a dependent will be 
raised to $16.20 and $21, respectively, for 
the new Class 7. However, this new max- 
imum rate will not be paid until July 1, 
1951, so that those who will benefit will 


be required to accumulate contributions 
at the higher rate for a year. 


In line with the change in the classes, 
new rates of contribution have been set 
for employers and employees. Under the 
old rates the employer’s contribution 
was greater than the employee’s for the 
lower wage classes while the two were 
equal for the four highest wage classes 
Employer’s and employee’s contribu- 
tions will be equalized all down the scale 
by the new amendments. (Again, the 
effective date will probably be July 3, 
1950.) 


Formerly, also, the employer of a 
person who was under 16 years of age, 
or who earned less than 90 cents a day, 
was required to pay the employee’s con- 
tribution as well as his own, while such 
an employee was not eligible to draw 
benefit while he remained in that class. 
These employees will now fall under the 
new Class 1, and will pay the employee 
contribution, and be eligible to draw 
benefits. 


Noncompensable Day 


Before the amendment, an insured per- 
son could not draw benefit for the first 
day of unemployment in any week unless 
that day followed or was in a complete 
week of unemployment. This had the ef- 
fect of discouraging an employed person 
from taking casual employment while he 
was drawing benefit, since if he worked 1 
day in a week he not only received no 
benefit for that day, but usually lost 
another day of benefit as well. The 
amendment now provides, in effect, that 
an insured worker drawing benefit may 
work up to 3 consecutive days and still 
draw benefit for each of the remaining 
days of the 6-day benefit week. If a per- 
son is working short time for his regular 
employer, the first day of unemployment 
is noncompensable in every case. 


Other Amendments 


The following are among the other new 
amendments. 


The daily average wage which a person 
may earn while he is drawing benefit is 
raised from $1.50 to $2. As before, these 
earnings must be in an occupation which 
he could normally follow outside the hours 
of his usual job. 


The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission is given power to make regula- 
tions imposing additional conditions for 
payment of benefit to married women, 
with the object of testing whether an un- 
employed married woman is actually 
available for employment. 
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